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INTRODUCTION 

DEBUSSY is one of those composers who, after having 
been hailed as " revolutionary " when they were 
alive, have come rather to be taken for granted 
since their death. Indeed, to-day we tend almost to 
look upon him as a classic. But in paying him this 
compliment we are apt to forget how much contem- 
porary western music owes to this pioneer who un- 
doubtedly laid the foundations of that new harmonic 
language which, with variations, is universally 
spoken to-day. At one stroke Debussy abolished the 
tyranny of the conventional "major-minor" scale 
which had ruled supreme for centuries, and opened 
the door to free and unfettered expression in sound. 

Within his limitations he was a poet and a vision- 
ary whose main contribution to his art has been to 
discover and illumine hitherto unexplored regions 
of human sensibility. But in order to carry out this 
mission it was necessary for him to live cut off from 
his fellow-men, withdrawn within himself and his 
dreams, aloof, reserved, and unapproachable save 
by a very few. Consequently his outward life was, 
in the main, uneventful; and so a biographer who 
has no access to the secret places of his inner life can 
only try to see the man in relation to his music. 

In this little book, then, I do not claim to reveal 
any new facts about Debussy's life, but have merely 
attempted to present the man and his music in such 
a way as to make them intelligible against the back- 
ground of both their period and our own, 
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I would like here to express my grateful thanks to 
Mr. Felix Aprahamian for so kindly allowing me to 
borrow from his valuable library of French musical 
books certain works which are now out of print or 
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CHAPTER I 
1862-1884 

Ancestry and early upbringing - first music lessons - Mme Maute" 
and the Paris Conservatoire student days and friendship with 
the Vasnier family awarded the Rome Prize for his cantata 
U Enfant Prodigue. 

THE birth of a son on August 22nd, 1862, to Manuel- 
Achille and Victorine-Josephine Debussy, a newly 
married couple who kept a china shop in a busy 
street at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, in the 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, was one of those births 
that are destined, if not to change the course of his- 
tory, at least to affect profoundly the course and 
development of certain branches of human en- 
deavour. In this case the particular field to be 
affected by the birth of this French boy was, as we 
now know, that of one of the arts - the art of music. 
At the time, however, there were few or no circum- 
stances which could have led anyone in the entourage 
of the Debussy family to suppose that their newly 
born eldest son was going to be a genius. The 
parents were quite ordinary people ; the mother was 
of petit bourgeois stock, and the father came of a long 
line of Burgundian artisans and farmers. It is true 
that these ancestors used to write their name as two 
syllables - de Bussy - but there is no evidence that 
there was any justification for the aristocratic par- 
ticle. 1 Certainly up to the birth of this boy, who 
was christened Achille- Claude, none of the Debussy 
clan had in any way achieved distinction in the world 
of art or letters. It appears that the composer's 

1 Debussy himself, when he was very young, adopted for a short 
time the signature "Achille de Bussy/* but soon gave it up. 
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I0 DEBUSSY 

father prided himself on being " up-to-date " and 
liked to attend first nights at the theatre and some- 
times took Claude with him to hear comic operas by 
Lecocq or Offenbach; but he was in no sense an 
"intellectual," nor were his tastes anything but 
bourgeois and unassuming. And of his five children 
Achille-Claude was the only one to show any signs 
of being musical; neither his brothers nor his sister 
revealed any sort of aptitude for any of the arts. 
Moreover, whatever talent Claude may have had at 
an early age was evidently not of a sensational kind 
- he was by no means an infant prodigy - although it 
was apparently sufficiently marked to induce his 
godparents to arrange for the boy to take piano 
lessons when he was quite small from an Italian 
musician named Cerutti. 

One of these godparents was an aunt - one ot his 
father's sisters; the other was a rich banker who 
patronised the arts, named Arosa, under whose pro- 
tection this lady, in reality a Mme Roustan, but call- 
ing herself Octavie de la Ferronniere, was living at 
that time. The couple took an interest in the boy, 
who spent a good deal of his early childhood travel- 
ling about with them and staying with them on the 
Riviera, and at other seaside places, and practising 
the piano in the intervals between his lessons with 
Cerutti. But although his parents were quite willing 
for their eldest son to have music lessons, and did 
nothing to discourage him, the career they had in 
mind for him was that of a sailor; it was an under- 
stood thing that when he grew up Achille-Claude 
would go to sea. 

However, when he was nine years old something 
happened that settled once for all the question of his 
destiny and made it clear that from now on music 
was to claim him wholly. It so happened that about 
this time the Debussys had made the acquaintance of 
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a gifted woman pianist, who had been a pupil of 
Chopin; her other claim to fame was that she was 
the mother-in-law of the poet Verlaine. This lady, 
whose name was Mme Maute de Fleurville, was per- 
haps the first person to sense the latent genius in the 
boy Debussy; at any rate, after hearing him play, 
she insisted on giving him piano lessons for nothing, 
and very soon was urging his parents to send him to 
the Paris Conservatoire. Their consent was not 
withheld, although they probably found this new 
turn of affairs rather bewildering at first ; and it was 
not long - only a matter of months - before Mme 
Maute had made the necessary arrangements to get 
Achille admitted. He passed the entrance examina- 
tion without difficulty (thanks, largely, to her careful 
preparation) and in 1873 entered the piano class of 
the famous Professor Marmontel. For theory his 
first teacher was Lavignac. 

From the first his individuality began to assert it- 
self, and it soon became clear that he would not take 
kindly to academic instruction. He left Marmontel 
after four years, his highest award for piano-playing 
being a second prize in 1877. In Durand's harmony 
class he failed to achieve even an honourable men- 
tion. He did better in the accompaniment class 
presided over by Bazille, and won a first prize in 1880 
for accompanying, score-reading and extemporising. 
Many stories are told about his gift for playing 
extempore; sometimes (when his teachers' backs were 
turned) he would entertain his classmates with the 
most hair-raising and, literally (at that time), un- 
heard of sequences of harmonies which, if his profes- 
sors could have heard them, would have turned their 
hair grey. Even his fellow-pupils were shocked, 
though they could not help feeling a sort of guilty 
thrill at being thus transported into forbidden, but 
incredibly alluring, realms of tonal voluptuousness. 
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For there can be no doubt that Debussy's harmonic 
imagination was already hyperdeveloped. He 
aspired towards complete emancipation from the 
rales and regulations of the theorists, and could not 
understand why it had ever been necessary to formu- 
late them. cc What rules, then, do you observe? 
one of his teachers - Ernest Guiraud who under- 
stood him best - once asked the recalcitrant Achille. 
" None - only my own pleasure/' was the answer. 
" That's all very well/ 5 replied Guiraud, rather taken 
aback, " provided you're a genius. . . ." Whether 
he himself thought of his pupil in that light we can 
only guess, for Guiraud died before having heard 
even the String Quartet. 

Both Lavignac, his first composition teacher, and 
Guiraud, who took him later, were wise guides and 
shrewd enough to see that the young Debussy's 
hostility to academicism of any kind had, after all, 
some raison d'etre. It was not just rebellion for rebel- 
lion's sake - a mere form of youthful insubordina- 
tion; obviously it sprang from some deep-seated 
instinct, and was not merely destructive, but poten- 
tially creative. And yet, somehow, this revolutionary 
in theory was, in practice, unadventurous as yet. 
Maurice Emmanuel, who knew Debussy well during 
his student days, has drawn attention to this dualism 
in his musical nature at that time - a dualism which 
he attributes to the young composer's jeluctance to 
put his theories into practice before feeling absolutely 
certain he had acquired the technique necessary for 
their full and complete expression. To extemporise 
at the piano was one thing; to commit such extem- 
porisations to paper was another. He knew quite 
well in his head what he wanted to do, and would 
do later on when his genius would have matured ; in 
the meantime he was content, in the music he wrote, 
to conform very largely to the accepted idiom of the 
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day. To do otherwise would have seemed to him 
almost indecent at that stage of his development ; and 
it would be a mistake to imagine that in his compo- 
sitions of that period notably the cantatas he sub- 
mitted for the Grand Prix de Rome - Debussy was 
deliberately writing with his tongue in his cheek in 
order to curry favour with the bigwigs who were to 
judge him. As a matter of fact his first attempt to 
win the Grand Prix, in 1883, was unsuccessful, and 
his cantata Le Gladiateur was only awarded a second 
prize. 1 The following year, however, he managed 
to secure the prize with L* Enfant Prodigue, extracts 
from which are still often performed on the concert 
platform. Twenty-two out of twenty-eight Academi- 
cians voted for Debussy's cantata at the test per- 
formance, one of his strongest supporters being 
Charles Gounod who is reported to have embraced 
the young laureate after the performance, saying: 
" Toi, mon petit, tu as du genie." Gounod indeed - 
and this may surprise those accustomed to look on 
the composer of Faust as a reactionary - was a staunch 
champion of Debussy throughout most of his career ; 
though there came a time when, as he once remarked 
to the younger man rather wistfully, their ways would 
have to part. The story goes that Gounod uttered 
this remark when the two men, having met each 
other out walking one day, were about to separate, 
accompanying the words with a gesture designating 
Debussy's direction with one hand, and his own with 
the other - a charming and delicate insinuation. 
Debussy, for his part, had a great respect for Gounod, 
whom he once described as " un monument de la 
sensibilit6 frangaise." 

But it is not quite time yet, if we are to adhere 
to the strict chronological sequence of events, to 
describe the prize cantata which was to bring about 

1 The MS. is now in the Library of the Paris Conservatoire. 
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such an important change in Debussy's life - for it 
meant, of course, that he would have to leave his 
beloved Paris and spend the customary period of 
three years at the Villa Medicis in Rome in the com- 
pany of the other laureates of his generation. And 
this prospect filled him with misgivings. Most young 
men, one would have thought, would have been 
delighted to have this opportunity of visiting Italy 
and living in Rome at the expense of the state in a 
colony of artists and students of their own age - an 
age, moreover, when one is most receptive to new 
impressions and free to enjoy life without the burden 
of any material responsibilities. But not so Claude- 
Achille. In the first place he shared the average 
Frenchman's disinclination to travel; in the second 
place he had very good reasons for not wanting to 
leave Paris. For when he was about eighteen he had 
made the acquaintance, at the house of a singing- 
teacher for whom he worked in the capacity of 
accompanist, of a very charming singer, the young 
wife of an elderly but distinguished Parisian archi- 
tect named Pierre Vasnier. Mme Vasnier took an 
interest in the young man who played her accom- 
paniments so sympathetically, and began inviting 
him to her house. His visits grew more and more 
irequent until he soon became almost a part of the 
Vasnier menage and was treated by them as one of 
the family. He wrote his first songs for Mme Vasnier, 
and dedicated them to her ; and most of his leisure 
hours were spent at her drawing-room piano. She 
became a great influence in his life during those 
years and, as was inevitable, he fell in love with her. 
The exact nature of their relationship, in the absence 
of any direct evidence one way or another, may be 
left to conjecture ; what is certain is that, in the words 
of M. Leon Vallas, Mme Vasnier became his 
" Egeria," while her husband took a fatherly interest 
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in the youth, and not only helped him with advice 
and wise counsel regarding his future career, but 
even undertook in some degree to supervise his 
education. For Debussy was still lacking in general 
culture, and was even then unable to spell correctly. 
The Vasniers' daughter, Marguerite, has left this 
pen-portrait of Claude as she knew him during the 
years when he was so frequent a visitor at her 
parents' house: 

" Debussy at eighteen was a stout beardless youth, 
with very marked features and thick, black, curly 
hair which came down in a broad fringe over his 
forehead ; but when at the end of the day his hair had 
become disarranged (which suited him far better) 
he looked, so my parents used to say, remarkably like 
a mediaeval Florentine. He had a most interesting 
face; the eyes, especially, attracted your attention, 
and you were conscious of a real personality. His 
hands were big and bony, with square-tipped fingers ; 
when he played the piano his tone was round and 
full; sometimes it was percussive, sometimes very 
soft and singing. ... I still have in my mind's eye a 
picture of him, slightly blurred after all these years, 
in our little drawing-room in the fifth-floor flat on 
the rue Constantinople, where he composed nearly 
everything he wrote during those years. He came 
almost every evening, and often in the afternoon, 
leaving the pages which he had begun lying on a little 
table. He used to compose at the piano - an old 
Blondel model of an odd design which I still possess. 
At other times he would compose while walking 
about the room - humming, with his everlasting 
cigarette between his lips, or else rolling one between 
his finger and thumb ; then when he had found what 
he wanted, he would begin to write. He corrected 
very little, but used to work for a long time in his 
head and at the piano before putting anything down. 
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Moreover he was very difficult to please so far as his 
own work was concerned. . . . He had very special 
and very definite tastes and preferences in every- 
thing ; he was very fond of blue, and was most par- 
ticular in choosing the colours of his clothes. . . . He 
took umbrage very easily, and was very touchy, and 
impressionable to an extraordinary degree; the 
slightest thing would suffice to put him in a good 
humour, or might equally cause him to sulk or fly 
into a rage. He was very uncouth, and did not con- 
ceal his dissatisfaction when my parents had visitors, 
which prevented him from coming to the house, 
because he very rarely consented to appear when 
strangers were present. . . . He was very ignorant, but 
too intelligent not to know it ; and on summer days, 
when he was not composing or going for walks, he 
used to read a lot ; and I often saw him looking for 
my dictionary which he used to study conscientiously. 
c I like reading the dictionary, 5 he used to say; c it 
teaches you all sorts of interesting things.' He also 
had an inborn taste in anything to do with art, even 
in pictures and engravings in which, at that time, at 
any rate, he was not really interested. But when my 
father, who was a great connoisseur, got him to talk, 
he used to say that his remarks showed a sureness of 
judgment and an originality of mind which were 
most remarkable." 

Another of his contemporaries and a fellow-student 
with him at the Conservatoire, Raymond Bonheur, 
has also noted Debussy's taste, even in. those early 
days, for rare and precious things, and describes him 
as being at that time very reserved and aloof- and 
this was the impression he produced on all who knew 
him as a young man. 

Such then was the young student who in 1884 was 
awarded the Grand Prix de Rome for his cantata 
L? Enfant Prodigue. Debussy received the news of his 
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success with mixed feelings ; for, as we have seen, he 
was loath to leave Paris and his dear Vasniers, and 
dreaded the prospect of being plunged into an 
" official/' academic world such as he imagined the 
Villa Medicis would be in Rome. While the jury 
were deliberating he was standing on the Pont des 
Arts, opposite the Institut de France, engrossed in 
watching the play of the sunlight on the ripples in 
the river. Suddenly someone came up behind him, 
tapped him on the shoulder and told him the news - 
he had won the prize. Debussy's reaction was 
characteristic. Describing the episode long after- 
wards in one of his articles for Gil Bias, he wrote : 
". . . my joy was over ~ I realised only too well all 
the worries that an official position of any kind brings 
in its train. Besides, I felt I was no longer free." 
Freedom - that was always to be his ideal through- 
out his life. He wanted to be free of all constraint - 
free to write the music of which he dreamed. He 
thought of music as Rousseau thought of humanity : 
born free, it was everywhere in chains. It would be 
his mission in life to deliver this art from its bonds 
and lead it into new and uncharted regions where it 
might become at once an echo of human aspirations 
and a sounding-board held up to nature - a sound- 
ing-board so sensitive that it would reflect even the 
faintest overtones, the most impalpable vibrations 
perceptible to the human ear. We know now how 
far Debussy went towards realising that dream; his 
works are there for us to judge by. But we are seeing 
him now as a young student, on the threshold of his 
career, who has just won official recognition with his 
prize-winning cantata. 

UEnfant Prodigue was, on the whole, favourably 
received by the critics. In Le Figaro Debussy was 
hailed as " a musician who is destined to meet with 
a great deal of praise . . . and plenty of abuse. . . . 
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The very first bars of his score reveal a courageous 
nature and an outstanding personality." This critic, 
at least, was quick to stress those features in which 
Debussy even then was somehow different from his 
contemporaries. To us to-day, of course, the in- 
fluence of Massenet seems obvious in this music ; but 
then Debussy had no objection to Massenet in those 
days, and it would indeed have been difficult for a 
young composer writing dramatic music in the i88o's 
not to have come, to some extent, under the influence 
of one who, for better or worse, was at that time a 
dominating figure in French music. Nevertheless it 
is possible to see in V Enfant Prodigue unmistakable 
signs of an original musical mind, even though it 
would be difficult to discern in it more than a glim- 
mer of that genius which was later to come to 
maturity in such masterpieces as Pelleas or La Mer. 
Rome and the Villa Medicis, then, were now pre- 
paring to receive Achille Debussy, reluctant winner 
of the coveted composition prize. But before coming 
to that rather unsatisfactory, and on the whole un- 
happy, period of his life, it is time now to take a 
backward glance at an episode which had occurred 
a few years previously and which was to have certain 
repercussions on his general and artistic development, 
if only because it gave him his first opportunity to see 
something of the world outside the frontiers of France. 



CHAPTER II 
1880-1882 

Mme von Meek and first visits to Russia - reflections on Mussorgsky 
and alleged Russian " influences." 

FROM the point of view of the onlooker or student of 
history one of the most interesting things to notice in 
the life of any great or famous personage is" the way 
in which, at some time or another, he or she is almost 
sure to have come in contact with other notable 
people in quite different spheres of life. Careers may 
run parallel, then suddenly swerve to meet each other, 
though the moment of intersection may be of only 
brief duration. Thus we have seen already how the 
mother-in-law of the poet who was to mean so much 
to Debussy in later life - Verlaine - had been by the 
purest chance an important influence in the com- 
poser's early life. Indeed, had he not met her when 
he did, and had she not, with her musical experi- 
ence enriched by contact with Chopin himself, been 
quick to perceive the latent genius in this ten-year- 
old boy who came to her for piano lessons, it is 
doubtful whether his parents would ever have 
thought of having him trained for the musical profes- 
sion. And then there might have been no Debussy 
settings of Verlaine 5 s poems no Pelleas and who 
knows? -western music might have developed on 
quite other lines. So true it is that chance en- 
counters may have big consequences. It was chance 
again that brought Debussy into contact with an- 
other remarkable woman, and gave him his first 
opportunity to travel. 1 For in 1880, having been 

i If we except a few days spent in London at the age of sixteen, 
when, incidentally, he heard a Gilbert and Sullivan production 
Pinafore. 
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recommended for the post by his piano teacher at the 
Conservatoire, Marmontel, he was engaged by Mme 
von Meek, the famous Nadejda Filaretovna von 
Meek who has acquired fame through her connec- 
tion with Tchaikovsky, to be her resident pianist at 
the Chateau de Chenonceaux, where she often spent 
the summer months, and afterwards to accompany 
her and her family to Italy. His duties would be to 
give piano lessons to the von Meek children (there 
were six or seven of them) and play piano duets (four 
hands) with his employer, and trios with the two 
other resident musicians Mme von Meek used to 
take about with her to satisfy the demands of her 
voracious musical appetite. Debussy on this occa- 
sion apparently stayed with this family from July to 
September in Europe ; the following year he went to 
Russia to join them and spent some time in Moscow, 
repeating this visit again (according to some accounts) 
in the summer of 1882. 

Curiously enough Debussy does not seem to have 
kept any written record of these visits or to have 
talked about them very much at the time. The only 
detailed accounts of them are contained in Nadejda 
Filar etovna's correspondence with her protege Tchai- 
kovsky, to whom she related her impressions of the 
young French musician she had just engaged, refer- 
ring to him habitually as " Bussy " or " Bussik." 
She told Tchaikovsky, among other things, that 
" Bussy " had a brilliant technique, but lacked per- 
sonality. She even sent some of his early composi- 
tions to Tchaikovsky who was evidently not im- 
pressed. She also seemed to be under the impression 
that he was a pupil of Massenet, and described him 
as " a typical gamin de Paris " and very good-natured 
and amusing. Debussy had apparently given great 
pleasure by his imitations of Gounod and Ambroise 
Thomas ; Mme von Meek thought he was " an excel- 
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lent mimic.' 5 Her son Nicolas, however, evidently 
saw another side of the young Claude and com- 
mented on his sarcastic tongue. But he was clearly on 
fairly intimate terms with the von Meek children, and 
even asked one of the girls to marry him. This how- 
ever only brought him a rebuff and nothing came of it. 

The extent to which Debussy profited by these 
Russian frequentations to gain some first-hand know- 
ledge of contemporary Russian music is difficult to 
determine. The milieu he was in was not sympa- 
thetic to the Nationalist group - the " Mighty 
Handful " - and though Debussy may have just 
met Borodin, he certainly never encountered Mus- 
sorgsky, and it is unlikely that he even heard any of 
his music during his time in Russia. He liked 
Borodin's music, however, and some critics have been 
able to trace the " influence " of Borodin on some 
of the very early songs, such as Pay sage Sentimental or 
Void que le Printemps. As for Tchaikovsky, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that, even at that early age, Debussy 
would have found his music very sympathetic. He 
did, however, arrange for piano duet (probably at 
Mme von Meck's request) some of the dances from 
Swan Lake y and of course often played four-hand 
arrangements of the symphonies with the lady; 
though it is on record that she was not altogether 
pleased with his performance in the Fourth Sym- 
phony the Symphony she considered especially 
" her own." But he apparently did nothing to 
attract the great man's attention in any way, 
although many young men in his position might well 
have attempted to make the most of what might have 
seemed to them a unique opportunity. 

Debussy's own compositions during this period 
were unimportant ; but it is now known that he began, 
even if he did not complete, a symphony of which a 
two-piano version of the only completed movements 
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has been published by the Soviet State Publishing 
Company. The MS., which was discovered on a 
market stall in Moscow, bears a dedication to Mme 
von Meek. There is also an unpublished Piano Trio 
in G, dedicated to Emile Durand, his harmony pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire., which was apparently 
written at Florence in 1880 during his first season 
with the von Mecks; and one or two songs, including 
Pajsage Sentimental, were probably written during the 
Russian visit. But, on the whole, the months he spent 
in this milieu in two consecutive years seem to have 
contributed very little to his musical formation. A 
great deal has been written about the alleged Russian 
influence discernible in Debussy's music, and 
especially the influence of Mussorgsky; in general 
this has been greatly exaggerated. The famous piege 
russe into which he is supposed to have fallen is largely 
a myth; in any case, so far as Mussorgsky is con- 
cerned, there is convincing evidence that Debussy's 
acquaintance with this composer's works, and 
notably Boris Godunov, can certainly not be connected 
in any way with his visits to Russia in the early 
'eighties. It was not until 1889 that Debussy first 
saw the score of Boris and, according to Robert Godet, 
was so little interested that he did not even take the 
trouble to read it through. It was then taken away 
from him (there were very few copies of Boris avail- 
able in Paris at that time, although Saint-Saens is 
said to have had one as early as 1874, the year of its 
production in St. Petersburg) and it is probable he 
never looked at it again for another three or four 
years, when it was brought to his notice again by 
Chausson. Even so, Godet maintains that it was not 
until 1896, largely as a result of listening to the 
lecture-recitals of Mussorgsky's music given that year 
by Pierre and Olenine d'Alheim, that Debussy was 
wholly won over. Even to the end he remained 
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critical of certain things in Boris - notably the mas- 
sive choral writing - and tended to prefer other 
works by Mussorgsky, such as the song-cycles Sans 
Soleil (influence traceable in opening bars of Nuages) 
Chambre d'Enfants and Tableaux d'une Exposition 
from which he derived great pleasure during the last 
unhappy years of his life. With regard to Pelleas, it 
is difficult indeed to discover in that great work any 
direct trace of Mussorgsky's influence, although one 
can detect, for example, in the semiquaver figure 
in Scene i, Act IV, a striking resemblance to the 
music that accompanies the scene of the monk 
Pimen writing in his cell. Pure coincidence? It 
seems unlikely. But one swallow doesn't make a 
summer; and though it can be conceded that 
Debussy may have admired certain things in the 
music of the "Big Five," to speak of his being "in- 
fluenced" by them, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, would be a distortion of the truth. It would 
be more accurate to say that he was in sympathy with 
their artistic ideals, admired their freedom and un- 
conventionality, and warmly shared their detesta- 
tion of what they called musical "mathematics" - 
meaning thereby the tedious type of "working-out" 
and "development" so dear to the hearts of 
Teutonic composers. But it is time to bring this 
Russian digression to an end and, with Debussy, 
take leave of Mme von Meek. Their paths were 
never to cross again, and we must now return to 
Paris where we left the successful composer of 
U Enfant Pro digue on the eve of his departure for 
Rome. 1 

1 It is amusing to note that Mme von Meek, on learning of 
Debussy's success, two years after their final parting, claimed some 
of the credit for herself. In a letter to Tchaikovsky, telling him 
about her "little Frenchman " winning the Prix de Rome, she wrote: 
"... I am not surprised, for he is a very gifted boy; and having spent 
much time with' me, he was able to widen his outlook and improve 
his taste by becoming acquainted with the mxisic of other countries. 



CHAPTER III 
1885-1887 

Rome and the Villa Medicis the first "Envois" - Printemps La 
Damoiselle Blue - homesickness for Paris. 

DEBUSSY'S last act before leaving Paris to take up 
residence at the Villa Medicis, along with the other 
prize-winners of his year, was to make fair copies of 
the songs he had been composing during his last 
years at the Conservatoire, and present them, bound 
together in an album, to Mme Vasnier. On the title 
page he wrote in his still incorrect French the follow- 
ing dedication: "To Madame Vasnier - these songs 
which have only lived through her, and which will 
lose their charm and graciousness [grace charmeresse] 
if they are never again to be heard from her melo- 
dious fairy *s lips - The author, with eternal gratitude, 
Achille Debussy." The album included, among 
other things, the earliest settings of Verlaine - five 
poems from Fetes Galantes: Pantomime, En Sourdine, 
Mandoline, Glair de Lune and Fantoches* 

Finally on January syth, 1885, Debussy said good- 
bye to his friends and started on his two-days' 
journey to Rome. He had gone no farther than 
Marseilles when he felt irresistibly urged to scribble 
a note to M. Vasnier to tell him he was trying hard 
to be brave, and even to forget all about him, add- 
ing: "This doesn't mean I'm ungrateful, as you 

1 This set,, written in 1881-2, is not to be confused with the set 
published ten years later with the same ti ties minus Pantomime and 
Mandoline. The last-named song is better known in the revised 
version, which appeared by itself in 1890; and in 1904 Debussy 
published another set of Fetes Galantes (the best known of all, show- 
ing him at the height of his powers as a song-writer) consisting of Les 
Ingfaus, Le Faune, and Collogue sentimental. 
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know very well ; besides, don't worry, I never shall 
forget you." 

But this was only the first of a long series of letters 
in which for the next two years Debussy voiced his 
discontent with his surroundings and mode of life, 
painting such a picture as (he hoped) would con- 
vince the Vasniers that he was really acutely 
miserable, unable to work, and merely wasting his 
time. Nothing was right; nothing pleased him. 
The Villa was u abominable " ; the room allotted to 
him was vast and uncomfortable (it was known as 
the " Etruscan Tomb ") ; his companions, with very 
few exceptions, were banal and boring; even the 
weather when he arrived was appalling - really the 
last straw for anyone already " full of rancour against 
anything and everything Roman." The letters seem 
to breathe a homesickness for Paris and for his 
friends which it is difficult to believe was entirely 
assumed, although doubt has been thrown upon the 
genuineness of all these declarations of despair by 
one or two of his contemporaries who were with him 
at the time. Evidently the image of Mme Vasnier 
and of all that he was missing in Paris must have 
coloured his thoughts at the moment of writing ; but 
it may be that he exaggerated his unhappiness, and 
was not in reality leading quite such a life of misery 
as would appear from the tone of his letters. Never- 
theless, given his peculiar temperament, it is quite 
understandable that he felt irked and ill at ease in 
the rather artificial milieu of the Villa, among all 
these clever young men (not only musicians but 
painters and sculptors and engravers too) whom he 
described as " parfaitement igoistes" each one think- 
ing only of himself. And he could only compare 
unfavourably their " banal conversation " with the 
bonnes et belles causeries he had enjoyed with M. Vasnier 
which had " done him so much good and opened his 
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mind to so many things." And then, too, there was 
the tiresome " official " routine, inseparable from 
any sort of institution life, which we can well believe 
Debussy, with his inborn hatred of pedantry of any 
description, found very hard to bear. Added to all 
this, there was the feeling that because one was in 
Rome, which was supposed to be a great centre of 
culture, where one was surrounded by masterpieces 
of art on every side, this must necessarily be conducive 
to original artistic creation. It is possible, indeed 
certain, that Debussy, at that period of his life, did 
not yet possess the kind of cultural background that 
would have enabled him to derive as much satis- 
faction from his surroundings as another man, better 
educated, might have done; and the consciousness 
of this may have affected his whole outlook at the 
time. His was not the sort of nature, in any case, to 
take kindly to " intensive culture," or flourish in a 
hot-house atmosphere, under official supervision. 
Hence his repeated complaints to M. Vasnier about 
being unable to work, in spite of all his efforts; " I 
dislocate my brain with no results except to make 
myself feverish. . . ." 

That this inability to concentrate may also have 
been due to another cause - separation from the 
woman he loved and who had been a genuine source 
of inspiration to him - seems equally clear from a 
letter he wrote to a friend in the summer of 1885* in 
which the following specific reference to Mme 
Vasnier occurs : " I must tell you, too, that there has 
been no change in me during the last two months - 
if anything my feelings have only been intensified 
during this time. I am bound to acknowledge their 
force, because in the absence of what inspires them I 
am unable to live - for when one's imagination will 

1 Unpublished till 1938. See Revue des Deux Mondes (May 1938) : 
" Claude Debussy - Souvenirs," by Pasteur Vallery-Radot. 
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no longer allow itself to be controlled, one might just 
as well not be alive. As I have told you before, I 
have been too accustomed only to want things and to 
conceive them through her. . , . I know this is not 
following the advice you gave me to try to reduce 
this passion, which I know is mad, to a lasting friend- 
ship ; but it's because it's so mad that it prevents me 
from being reasonable. Thinking seriously about it 
not only makes it worse, but almost convinces rne 
that I have not sacrificed enough to this love.' 5 

No wonder, then, that he had difficulty with the 
works he was supposed to send back every year to 
Paris to show what progress he was making. Among 
those begun but never finished was a setting of 
Banville's Diane au Bois\ and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he was able to complete his 
%uleima (based on Heine's poem Almanzor) which 
eventually became his first cc envoi de Rome." 
The other two were the symphonic suite Le Prin- 
temps and La Damoiselle Elue\ but as there is no 
reference in his correspondence with M. Vasnier to 
either of these works it seems probable that both were 
actually written after his return to Paris - the 
Damoiselle almost certainly was. Neither %uleima 
nor Le Printemps met with the approval of the 
pundits of the Institute who branded the former 
work (which Debussy subsequently destroyed) as 
" bizarre and incomprehensible and impossible to 
perform," while Le Printemps was criticised for the 
choral writing (a chorus singing without words) and 
also for being in the key of F sharp major, which was 
considered most unsuitable ! It is not a major work, 
but it has considerable charm, and is interesting 
because it foreshadows pretty clearly the lines on 
which the composer was going to develop later on. 
Most of Debussy's idiosyncrasies are already there, 
either in embryo or openly displayed. The work is 
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supposed to have been suggested by the Primavera of 
Botticelli. As to La Damoiselle Elue, owing to various 
obstacles and partly to the composer's own obstinacy, 
it was not published or performed until 1893. It 
had its genesis in Rome where Debussy came across 
Gabriel Sarrazin's translation of Rossetti's poem; 
but before he had finished setting it he was back in 
Paris where he finished it, after paying a flying visit 
to London in an unsuccessful attempt to arrange for 
an English edition. 

The verdict of the Academie des Beaux Arts,, when 
the Damoiselle was submitted to them for judgment, 
was only lukewarm, but it was a good deal more 
lenient than the one they had passed on the previous 
envoi, Le Printemps. " The text chosen," so the report 
ran, " is in prose and rather obscure, but the music 
is not deficient either in poetry or charm, although 
it still bears the marks of that systematic tendency 
towards vagueness of expression and form of which 
the Academy has already complained. . . ." 

The poem as set has been cut down exactly by 
half (12 stanzas instead of 24) and the words are 
entrusted to two solo soprani (the Damozel and a 
Narrator) and a chorus of female voices. The scoring 
already shows signs of the mature Debussy, and it 
must be admitted that as a musical counterpart to 
Rossetti's rather sickly and mannered poem it is 
extraordinarily successful. Already Debussy reveals 
his almost uncanny gift of fitting music to words so 
intimately that the music is literally impregnated 
with the poetic content, and the poetry born again, 
as it were, as music. This miraculous fusion became 
absolute in the later songs, and it is probably true to 
say that no composer, with the possible exception of 
Mussorgsky, has achieved so close a union between 
poetry and music as Debussy. For unlike Wagner, 
who thought it was music's role to fertilise poetry, 
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Debussy, on the contrary, believed that poetry should 
fertilise music; and certainly his works are a living 
illustration of this theory. There were various 
reasons why he should have been attracted by 
Rossetti's poem at the time -the English Pre- 
Raphaelites were fashionable in Paris just then- 
and having once come under the spell (if only tem- 
porarily) he promptly produced a perfect and authen- 
tic piece of Pre-Raphaelite music. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that of all Debussy's works the 
Damoiselle was the only one that found unqualified 
favour in the eyes of the Franckists. We know, for 
example, that d'Indy spoke of it in terms that, as 
Debussy said, " would cause the lilies that lie asleep 
between the fingers of the Blessed Damozel to blush." 

Nevertheless to us to-day La Damoiselle Elue seems 
hardly more than a period piece - a rather faded, 
rather charming period piece, whose wistful accents 
have a fragrance like that distilled from some old 
pot-pourri, still scenting sweetly a forgotten closet. 

As the Rome months dragged on, unproductively 
as we have seen, so far as Debussy was concerned, he 
became more and more restless. Having managed 
to persuade Hebert, Director of the Villa, to grant 
him special leave at the end of his first year, he 
immediately dashed off to Paris with the intention, 
so it would seem, of not returning. However, he 
had to listen to the exhortations of M. Vasnier who 
finally prevailed upon him to go back. But at the 
end of another year he was at the end of his tether 
and fully determined, this time, to escape from his 
" prison " for good. He announced his decision in 
the last letter he wrote to M. Vasnier, and appeared 
in Paris shortly afterwards. The Villa Medicis was 
to know him no more. What kind of a reception he 
met with from the Vasniers can only be conjectured ; 
but from this moment a rift appeared in their rela- 
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tionshipj and very soon he was to drift away from 
his Egeria and the little salon in the Rue Constanti- 
nople which had been a consolation and a refuge for 
him in his student days. A chapter in his life was 
definitely closed; before him lay new worlds to 
conquer; behind him the painful adolescent and 
apprentice years. Yet his time had not been alto- 
gether wasted, for even if he had as yet accomplished 
nothing memorable it is clear that he already knew 
in what direction he was to travel ; and in the self- 
criticism provoked by his early efforts, which failed 
so signally to satisfy him, it is possible to discern the 
dawn of that new musical vision which was to decide 
the aesthetic of Pelltas. The following extract, for 
example, from a letter written from Rome while he 
was struggling with the intractable %uleima shows 
clearly the lines on which his mind was already work- 
ing: "... I shall always prefer something where ^ the 
action will be subordinated to a long and patient 
expression of feelings and states of mind. It seems 
to me that in that way music might become more 
human, more closely linked to life, and its powers of 
expression deepened and refined. . . . Anyway, that 
is the only kind of music I could write ; but whether 
I shall be able to or not is another matter. ..." 

Complacency was never one of Debussy's charac- 
teristics ; even at the height of his success he was never 
satisfied; perfection was always his goal, and his 
whole artistic life was a struggle to attain the 
unattainable. 

Among the works begun but never finished while 
he was in Rome was a setting of Banville's Diane au 
Bois ; and it was while he was working on this that 
he gave further indications of those musical concep- 
tions which were to find their fullest expression in 
PelUas: ". . . what I want is to preserve a lyrical 
quality without letting it be absorbed by the orches- 
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tra * . * the music I want must be supple enough to 
adapt itself to the lyrical effusions of the soul and the 
fantasy of dreams. ..." 

To what extent he was able to realise these ideals 
in the works of his maturity we know now; it is 
remarkable enough that they should have been so 
clearly formulated already in the mind of this youth 
of twenty-four. He was on the brink now, as he 
said good-bye to Rome, of a wonderfully rich and 
productive stage in his career, and it is time to follow 
him to Paris where for the first time he was to 
find himself in the society of kindred spirits, artists 
like himself, on a footing of equality, and no longer 
bound by the shackles of academic conventions. 
" J'aime trop ma liberte et ce qui est a moi " he had 
written to M. Vasnier; and from now on he meant 
to make his life and his art a justification of this 
passionate declaration of independence. 



CHAPTER IV 

1887-1892 

Paris again - a new milieu Mallarme and the Symbolists hears 
Parsifal, Tristan and the Mastersingers at Bayreuth - the Paris 
Exhibition of '89 exotic influences meets Erik Satie sees 
Maeterlinck's PelUas et Melisande in the theatre Compositions : 
Arabesques t Ariettes Oublties, Piano Fantasia, Suite Bergamasque, 
Five Poems of Baudelaire, Fetes Galantes, Prelude a VAprh-midi 
d'un Faune. 

DEBUSSY was twenty-five years old when he arrived 
back in Paris, having spent only two, instead of the 
regulation three, years at the Villa Medicis. It was 
a period of literary and artistic ferment, and Debussy 
was at first distracted by various influences, only a 
few of which, incidentally, were French. Thus we 
find him dabbling in Wagnerism, with a leaning 
towards Parsifal, and at the same time flirting with 
the English Pre-Raphaelites, the Russians, and Edgar 
Allan Poe. But this was scarcely surprising, since 
the artistic pendulums in Paris at that time were 
swinging in all those directions. Theie were also the 
Symbolists - perhaps the most important and in- 
fluential group, and the one with which, as it turned 
out, he was to be most closely associated. Stephane 
Mallarme was the guiding spirit and founder of the 
movement, and had rallied round him such men of 
letters as Henri de Regnier, Jules Laforgue, Pierre 
Louys and Verlaine ; while the painters in the group 
included Odilon Redon and James McNeil Whistler. 
All these men the young Debussy met at Mallarm^'s 
famous Tuesday gatherings in his flat in the rue de 
Rome- u les mardis de la rue de Rome " as they 
came to be called ; and there can be no doubt that 
the friendships and acquaintances he made in these 
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distinguished circles had a profound influence on his 
artistic development. These were the formative 
years, and for Debussy they were invaluable as they 
provided him with just the opportunity he needed of 
completing his rather rudimentary education by 
actual contact wkh the leading literary and artistic 
personalities of the day. For it must not be forgot- 
ten that Debussy's parents, who were quite uncul- 
tured themselves, were not in a position to give their 
eldest son any education to speak of; whatever 
culture he possessed as a young man he had acquired 
by reading and independent study; for he seems to 
have been born with tastes and instincts for which 
there does not appear to be any hereditary explana- 
tion. He was in fact an instinctive aristocrat ; from 
his earliest years he was attracted by whatever was 
fine and rare, and always bent on improving his 
mind. A fellow-student of his at the Conservatoire 
remembered seeing him for the first time as a gawky 
boy of eleven in a sailor's cap ; but what struck him 
most forcibly in recalling that first meeting was that 
the young Achille was even then clasping under his 
arm a volume of poems by Theodore de Banville - 
somewhat unusual reading for a boy of his years, 
and a music-student at that. But so it was all through 
his life; whatever gaps there may have been in his 
education from a conventionally scholastic point of 
view were more than compensated by the variety 
and originality of the learning and general culture 
he managed to acquire by himself, through reading, 
and mixing only with the best minds of his day. 

An important and interesting event which was to 
have a far-reaching influence on Debussy's future 
career was his meeting about the year 1890 with a 
certain Edmond Bailly, the proprietor of a bookshop 
and publishing house in the Chausste d' Antin known 
as the Libralrie de PArt Independant. 'Ihis was 
c 
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the meeting-place of the ilite of the Parisian literary 
and artistic world, and had been so for some time, 
for before the advent of Bailly it had been the head- 
quarters of the Revue Independante, presided over by 
Edouard Dujardin, the poet and writer who is 
generally credited with being the inventor of the 
literary device known as the monologue interieur, which 
was later to be exploited in such striking fashion by 
twentieth-century writers, notably by James Joyce, 
Kafka, and Virginia Woolf. Dujardin had made his 
Revue the organ of the Symbolist movement, and 
among his contributors were Mallarme himself, 
Villiers de Tlsle Adam, Verlaine and Laforgue. 
The walls of the little bookshop, in which Dujardin 
was succeeded by Bailly, were hung with pictures 
and engravings which proclaimed their Symbolist 
origin; and it was here that Debussy met for the 
first time the writers and artists whose pictures he 
was to admire and whose poems he was to set to 
matchless and magical music. 

Bailly himself was something of a musician, and it 
was he who gave Debussy his first leg-up in the 
artistic world by bringing out his Damoiselle Elue in 
a magnificent edition de luxe with a coloured design 
on the cover by Maurice Denis. From that moment 
the young composer became a regular visitor to the 
Librairie, where he would spend many an hour look- 
ing at pictures and books and listening to the conver- 
sation going on round him. Henri de R6gnier, who 
met him there, has recorded for posterity, in one of 
the best-known pen portraits of Debussy we possess, 
the following vivid impression of the composer as he 
then appeared, " with his flabby, nonchalant body, 
pale, mat complexion, vivacious black eyes under 
heavy drooping lids, enormous, strangely indented 
forehead, over which straggled a long lock of curly 
hair, and a general appearance of ardour and con- 
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centration, partly feline, partly gypsy ... he was 
fond of books and precious objects, but always came 
back to music in the end, speaking little about him- 
self, but judging harshly his contemporaries. The 
only ones to whom he showed any indulgence were 
Vincent d'Indy and Ernest Chausson. I don't 
remember anything very striking about his conversa- 
tion, but he spoke like an intelligent man, and held 
your interest, though his manner all the time was 
rather distant and evasive. ... It was at Pierre 
Louys's house that I saw most of Debussy -he came 
there nearly every day. Often I saw him sit down at 
the piano, and I heard him play his settings of 
Baudelaire, fragments of Tristan, and nearly the 
whole of P&Ueas while he was composing it. In spite 
of my ignorance of music I got the impression that I 
was witnessing the birth of an important musical 
work, and that the author of Pelleas was a musician 
with a big future before him." 

Another distinguished contemporary of Debussy's, 
the composer Paul Dukas, who knew him well at this 
period and who shared with Ernest Chausson the 
honour of being one of Claude- Achille's rare musical 
friends, has also testified to his close association with 
the literary movement, stating categorically that 
Debussy was far more strongly influenced by the 
writers of his time than by the musicians. Of the 
latter he was attracted only by Lalo and Chabrier 
and the Russians, and to a lesser degree by d'Indy 
and Chausson. But the leaders of the important 
musical renaissance then taking place in France - 
Franck, Saint-Saens and Faure - do not seem to have 
influenced his development in any way, perhaps 
because, as Dukas suggests, " his nature was leading 
him in a different direction to that which other musi- 
cians were then enthusiastically pursuing, transported 
but enslaved by the theories of Wagnerian tragedy or 
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by the transcendental speculations of Cesar Franck." 
Their object, in fact, was to revive the great tradi- 
tions of the past, and to restore the prestige of the 
classical symphony and the grand style of Berlioz and 
Liszt, whereas " Debussy's intuition/ 5 says Dukas, 
" was of a very different kind . . . leading him away 
from the classical forms, reputed to be everlasting 
and intangible to the exclusion of all others. It was 
this marvellous intuition of his that determined his 
whole musical destiny ; it is this that explains why he 
remained outside the current by which all the other 
young musicians of his age were being swept off their 
feet." 

It also explains the attraction he felt for the so- 
called Symbolists who were then working towards a 
kind of synthesis of all the arts, believing for example 
that the raw material of literature, words, could be 
treated in the same sort of way as musicians treat the 
raw material of their art - sound - by a process of 
combination and selection and cunning juxtaposi- 
tions. And so we find writers like Mallarm^ and 
Rimbaud actually handling words in much the same 
way as the painters and musicians were treating light 
and sound. They constructed their sentences on an 
almost purely musical basis, aiming not only at 
broad rhythmic effects, but also at the establishment 
of a regular harmonic system in which vowels and 
consonants should play the part of notes in a chord, 
with cadences, resolutions, and other refinements 
borrowed from musical technique. The Symbolists 
also aimed at visual effects, and by the skilful isola- 
tion of rare and vivid words, scattered here and there 
like jewels, sought to evoke, by the association of 
ideas, a host of suggestive images. Rimbaud, indeed, 
went so far as to invest the vowels with colour - C A 
noir, E blanc, I rouge, O bleu, U vert." "Je 
r6glai," he said, " la forme et le mouvement de 
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chaque consonne et, avec des rhythmes instinctifs, je 
me flattai d'inventer un verbe poetique accessible, 
un jour ou Pautre, a tous les sens. 35 

It might have seemed only natural, then, that 
while the poets were borrowing from music, com- 
posers on their side should have shown themselves 
to be especially sensitive to contemporary literature. 
But it was left to Debussy to bring about the most 
complete and satisfying union of music and litera- 
ture, the most perfect examples of which are to be 
found in the immortal settings of Verlaine, in PelUas, 
and in the Prtlude d V Aprls-midi d'un Faune. 

It was in 1892 that the idea came to him to write 
a symphonic poem directly inspired by a poem 
Mallarme had written sixteen years previously to be 
recited by the famous actor Coquelin ain^ describing, 
in what was almost a new language at the time, the 
daydream of a faun drowsing in the noonday heat of 
some Mediterranean valley long ago, his sleep 
troubled by visions of nymphs and naiads arousing 
him to an illusory pursuit ending in deception. 

In addition to the Prelude, with which we arc all 
familiar, Debussy originally wrote, or at least 
planned, two other sections to illustrate Mallarme' s 
poem, and the work was at first entitled: Prtlude, 
Interlude et Paraphrase Finale pour PAprh-midi d'un 
Faune. What decided him to discard the other sec- 
tions is not known; it may well be that he felt in 
the end that little could be added to the prelude, 
than which a more perfect musical paraphrase of 
Mallarm^s wonderfully sensuous and evocative poem 
could hardly be imagined. The words Debussy 
himself used in describing his Prelude (which he called 
a very free illustration of the poem) were that his 
music merely sought to evoke u the successive scenes 
of the faun's desires and dreams on that hot after- 
noon." 
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The work took him two years to complete, and it 
was not until the winter of 1894 that the Prttude & 
rApres-midi ffun Fame received its first performance 
at a concert of the Societe Nationale. It ^was an 
immediate success, and from that day to this it has 
kept its place in the repertory of every concert- 
giving organisation throughout the world. At the 
time it was written it is no exaggeration to say that 
nothing like this music had been heard before. The 
orchestral texture alone was something quite new - 
as unlike that of Wagner as it was unlike that of any 
French composer of the period; while harmonically, 
though in no way revolutionary, this music seemed 
to open up new vistas of purely sensuous aural satis- 
faction. The scoring is masterly ; and in the discreet 
use of the harps and antique cymbals Debussy shows 
already that refinement and sensibility which 
characterise all his orchestral scores. There is, top, 
a fluidity, a suppleness of contour about this music 
which enchants ; and, though by no means formless, 
the Prelude is refreshingly free from any suggestion of 
those stereotyped developments and repetitions to 
which the public's ear had become accustomed 
through listening to the classical repertoire and 
nothing else - if it were not to the lucubrations of 
the minor nineteenth-century Romantics. The 
Fame, then, must be considered a landmark, not 
only in Debussy's own development, but also in the 
history of western music. The composer had now 
found himself, and found the language, that in- 
tensely personal, yet potentially universal idiom, 
which he had been seeking since his earliest student 
days. The Faune, as we have noted, was begun in 
1892 ; perhaps the most remarkable thing about it is 
that it shows no trace of Wagner's influence, although 
only a few years previously Debussy had been as 
ardent a Wagnerite as any of his contemporaries. 
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But although the magician's spell worked on him for 
a time, it did not work for long. It was in 1888 that 
he went on his first pilgrimage to Bayreuth to hear 
Parsifal and the Master singer s,> and came back con- 
verted. The next year he went again, heard Tristan, 
and came back disillusioned. Not that he did not 
admire Tristan. He did; but he saw already the 
danger of the Wagnerian aesthetic, and instinctively 
drew back before it would be too late, unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries - notably Chabrier 
and dTndy, not to mention the lesser lights, who 
allowed themselves to be infected with the virus to a 
greater or less degree. 

It was about this time, too, that he fortunately 
came under other influences. The year of his second 
visit to Bayreuth was also the year of the great Paris 
International Exhibition, and it was there that he 
heard for the first time the authentic music of the 
East. For among the foreign pavilions was one in 
particular that drew him like a magnet. This was 
the Javanese village set up on the Esplanade des 
Invalides, for here could be heard the famous game- 
lang orchestra which accompanied the native 
dancers, or Bedayas. Debussy was fascinated, as 
many other musicians have been, by the skill with 
which the Javanese musicians manipulated their 
percussion instruments and by the extraordinarily 
rich and subtle rhythms and harmonies of which 
these instruments were capable. This was also his 
first introduction, outside the text-books, to the 
Oriental pentatonic scale; and as he listened to 
Chinese and Annamite orchestras as well, not to 
mention Spanish and Hungarian and other more or 
less exotic " national " types of music, the experience 
thus gained undoubtedly tended to influence his 
musical thinking in the years to come. 

Another influence which cannot be discounted, 
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and which certainly helped to open his eyes to the 
dangers of Wagnerism, was that of Erik Satie whom 
he met for the first time about 1891. Satie, who was 
then quite unknown in the musical world (although 
he had already written his Sarabandes and those 
Gymnopedies which Debussy himself was to orchestrate 
a few years later) was then earning a living by play- 
ing the piano in a Montmartre cabaret, the Auberge 
du Clou ; and it was there that the two musicians, so 
dissimilar in many respects, but yet united in their 
common devotion to music, struck up a queer 
uneasy friendship that was to last for some thirty 
years. This is not the place to enter upon an estima- 
tion of Satie's importance as a creative artist, 1 but 
it is certain that his views on the future orientation 
of French music encouraged Debussy to take the line 
he did. " Might it not be a good thing," asked 
Satie, " if the French could have a music of their own 
-if possible, without sauerkraut? " Could they not 
follow the example of the painters - Monet, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Cezanne and the rest - and create an 
art that would be really French? We do not know 
what reply, if any, Debussy made at the time, but it 
is probable that those words of Satie's were not 
without effect, and Debussy himself admitted that 
certain other remarks that Satie let fall concerning 
the way in which music-drama should be handled 
played their part in determining the aesthetic 
principles underlying PelUas. 2 

^Here I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to my 
study of this extraordinary personage in the series Contemporary 
Composers (Dennis Dobson Ltd., 1948). 

2 What Satie said was this : " There is no need for the orchestra to 
make a grimace every time a character comes on the stage. Do the 
trees in the scenery grimace? What we have to do is to create a 
musical scenery, a musical atmosphere in which the characters move 
and speak. No ' couplets,' no { leitmotiv,' but aim at creating a 
certain atmosphere that suggests Puvis de Chavannes." 
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This, then, was the background against which we 
have to envisage Debussy on his return from Rome. 
Paris, then as always, was the melting-pot in which 
seethed all the latest theories and creeds which agi- 
tated the world of art and literature. In the words 
of Paul Dukas, " Impressionism, Symbolism, poetic 
realism, were all simultaneously arousing the greatest 
enthusiasms, the liveliest curiosity and intellectual 
passions of great intensity. Painters, poets, sculptors 
were all engaged in de-composing the raw material 
of their arts, examining, questioning, and re- 
composing it to suit their fancy, all intent on endow- 
ing words, sounds, colours and line with new shades 
of expression and new feelings. It was a happy time, 
when the things of the mind were more important 
than the preoccupations of everyday existence, and 
as a result life was so much easier." Obviously, 
nothing could have suited Debussy better ; this was 
the atmosphere in which his personality had the 
best chance of developing and perfecting its means of 
self-expression. 

One of the first things he had done on his return 
from Rome was to sever finally his relations, which 
had never been too cordial, with the authorities of 
the Institute. This was brought about through his 
refusal to allow, as was customary, a public per- 
formance of his Rome cantata La Damoiselle Elue 
because the Institute officials would not sanction a 
performance at the same time of the earlier Printemps, 
of which, as we have related, they strongly disap- 
proved. To make matters worse Debussy refused 
to write the regulation overture which successful 
laureates were expected to provide on these occasions, 
so there was no Debussy Festival, and another three 
years had to elapse before the Damoiselle was publicly 
performed. Something very similar occurred in 
connection with the Fantaisie for piano and 
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orchestra which Debussy had composed after his 
return from Rome and which Vincent d'Indy had 
promised to conduct at one of the concerts of the 
Societe Nationale. The work was already in re- 
hearsal when Debussy came along one day and 
removed the music from the players' desks and for- 
bade the performance to take place. The most likely 
explanation of this seemingly arbitrary act is that 
the composer was seized with last-minute scruples of 
a purely artistic order, and therefore was unwilling 
to have the work performed. The Fanlaisie was not 
even published during his lifetime, and is seldom 
played to-day. Debussy probably found it too aca- 
demic, and saw in it a too close adherence to the 
d'Indy-Franck principles of composition which from 
now on he was to repudiate. 

The other works of this period range from songs 
and piano pieces to an operatic venture (never pub- 
lished) entitled Rodrigue et Chimine. Little is known 
about this work, in which Debussy had for his 
librettist the poet and author Catulle Mendfes, 
except that it was begun in 1890 and abandoned 
some two years later. Mendes was a confirmed 
Wagnerite, and it seems clear that from the first 
Debussy found the subject uncongenial and regretted 
having yielded to the poet's insistent demands that 
he should write the music for the opera. Neverthe- 
less he forced himself to write at least two acts (of 
the three projected) ; though he confided to a friend 
that the whole thing was distasteful to him, and 
indeed " the exact opposite of everything I should 
like to express." He found himself, in fact, owing to 
the nature of the subject which, as he said, " demands 
a type of music that I can no longer write," unable 
to shake off the influence of Wagner; and perceiving 
this decided to suppress the work entirely. He did 
not, however, destroy it, and the completed score is 
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said to be in the possession to-day of the pianist 
Alfred Cortot. This incident led to a breach in the 
relations between Debussy and Catulle Mendes, who 
was seriously offended at what he imagined to be a 
slight upon his literary reputation. It is perhaps not 
without interest to note that the MS. of this score 
bears a dedication to the rather shadowy young 
woman who was Debussy's companion at this period 
of his life, the green-eyed " Gaby " whose reign 
lasted for about ten years until she was superseded 
by the " Lily " who became his first wife. 

The works that have come down to us, composed 
during the period under review (1887-92), include 
the Arabesques, Petite Suite and Suite Bergamasque for 
piano, both the latter containing unmistakably the 
germs of Debussy's future pianistic style though as 
yet in a simplified form; the Marche Ecossaise for 
piano duet, and some important songs - notably the 
Ariettes composed to verses by Verlaine, and Cinq 
Po&mes of Baudelaire. The Ariettes,, in spite of their 
originality and charm, did not attract much notice 
at the time ; but fifteen years later they were issued 
by another publisher under the title by which they 
are known to-day of Ariettes Oubliees. The six songs 
which compose the set are : C'est Vextase, II pleure dans 
mon cceur, L* Ombre des arbres, Chevaux de Bois, Green, 
Spleen. In them we can already discern the voice of 
the authentic Debussy, and admire the skilful and 
imaginative way in which the composer has captured 
the essence of Verlaine' s elusive poetry. The Baude- 
laire songs, composed a year earlier, are also ad- 
mirable in their way - more lyrical and effusive than 
the songs of Debussy's maturity, but showing a real 
affinity with the poet's thought. Of these two, Le 
Jet dEau and Le Balcon, have been orchestrated - 
the first by Debussy himself in 1907, the second by 
Louis Aubert. The other three songs in this set are 
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the well-known Harmonie du Soir, Resettlement, and 
La Mort des Amants. Debussy also set two poems by 
Paul Bourget - Romance and Les Cloches; three more 
by Verlaine ~- i# Mer est plus belle, L*. son du cor 
s'qffige, and U Echelonnement des Hates ; and wrote Les 
Angelus and Dans le Jardin. And then in 1892 he 
produced the first series of Fetes Galantes - En Sour- 
dine, Fantoches, and Clair de Lune. 

He was now thirty, and in the five years that had 
elapsed since his precipitate return from Rome he 
had written a score or more of songs, several piano 
pieces, including the Fantaisie with orchestra, and the 
Cantata La Damoiselle Elue. The Prtlude d VApris- 
midi d'un Faune and the String Quartet were begun, 
and he was already on the brink of greater achieve- 
ments still; for it was in this year, 1892, that he 
chanced to buy from a book-stall on the Boulevards 
a slim volume marked " Vient de Paraitre/ 5 con- 
taining a play by the Belgian writer Maurice 
Maeterlinck entitled PelUas et Mtiisande. Imme- 
diately his imagination was fired, and without delay 
he conceived the idea of writing music to this tragic 
and mysterious story. According to his friend Robert 
Godet, Debussy had hardly finished reading the play 
before he was jotting down ideas for the music to 
accompany certain scenes; but it was not until the 
following year, after he had seen Lugn^-Poe's pro- 
duction of PelUas et Mtlisande at the Theatre de 
rCEuvre, that he began seriously to, compose the 
opera with which his name will for all time be asso- 
ciated. It was to take him ten years to complete; 
but those ten years were also to witness the slow but 
sure ripening of his genius and the creation of more 
than one masterpiece which, if on a lesser scale than 
PelUas, nevertheless revealed him as a composer of 
quite outstanding quality who had something new 
to say and an even newer way of saying it. 
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Apart from the intellectual and artistic experiences 
related in this chapter, and the fairly intense creative 
activity resulting therefrom, Debussy's life during 
these years was marked by no important external 
events. He had made, as we have seen, one brief 
visit to London in 1887 (in connection with La 
Damoiselle Blue) ; and a somewhat apocryphal jour- 
ney to Vienna in the same year, with a view to 
meeting Brahms, has been described by an Anglo- 
French journalist, Andrew de Ternant, who was at 
one time on the staff of The Times. Ternant pub- 
lished his account of this encounter with Brahms in 
the Musical Times in 1924, with a wealth of detail 
but not a single date, asserting that Brahms, after 
rebuffing Debussy at first, later invited him to 
dinner and took him to the opera to see Carmen. It 
seems rather strange, however, that Debussy himself 
never referred to this episode, nor is it mentioned by 
any of Brahms's biographers. But the vision con- 
jured up, of Brahms and the twenty-five-year-old 
Debussy sitting in a box together at the Vienna opera 
to hear Carmen, is not without a certain piquancy, and 
one is tempted to comment - si non $ vero . . . 

All through this period Debussy was living the life 
of an impecunious artist, earning money only spora- 
dically- by giving lessons, arranging other people's 
music, and selling his own to publishers for modest 
sums. For he was as yet unknown to the general 
public, however much he may have been esteemed 
by the writers and artists belonging to the rather 
esoteric circles in which he moved. No doubt he 
could easily have made money had he been willing 
to make any concessions at all to popular taste, 
but as his friend and former fellow-student at the 
Conservatoire, Raymond Bonheur, has recorded, 
". . .he would more readily have agreed to make 
counterfeit money than to write three bars of music 
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without feeling an irresistible craving to do so. ... 
He was extremely sensitive to the opinion of a 
few . . . but supremely indifferent to the favours 
of the crowd! . . ." 

In other words, Debussy was entirely devoid of 
any sort of " business " acumen where his art was 
concerned, so it was a fortunate day for him when he 
met the publisher Georges Hartmann who took the 
greatest interest in his work and gave him every 
material help and encouragement throughout the 
years preceding the production of Pelleas. 1 These 
years were among the most productive of the com- 
poser's life, and it is time now to see what they 
brought forth. 

1 The works ostensibly published by Fromont during this period 
were really bought by Hartmann, who published under his col- 
league's name. 



CHAPTER V 
1893-1901 

The String Quartet - friendship with Pierre Louys Debussy reads 
Maeterlinck's play Pelttas et Mtlisande and obtains author's 
permission to write opera first performance of UApres-midi 
d'un Faune begins work on the Nocturnes for orchestra Pelllas 
completed - marriage with Rosalie Tcxier - Debussy as music 
critic. 

EIGHTEEN NINETY-THREE was the year of the String 
Quartet, which had its first performance on Decem- 
ber sgth at a concert of the Societe Nationale. The 
famous Belgian violinist, Ysaye, led the quartet, his 
colleagues being Crickboom, van Hout and Jacob, 
Most of the critics and of the audience were non- 
plussed by this remarkable work, which was criticised 
on all sides for its harmonic and rhythmic daring, 
and novel texture and " colour. " The "Old 
Guard " were scandalised ; but some of the more 
enlightened musicians, including Paul Dukas, praised 
the quartet unreservedly. Chausson, however, who 
was another good friend of Debussy's, was less en- 
thusiastic ; and it is this attitude of his that is said to 
have prompted Debussy to promise Chausson to 
write a second quartet - " for you alone.'* 

It may really have been his intention to do so, 
for the quartet is entitled Premier Quatuor, which 
suggests a possible successor. But Debussy never 
wrote another, so the Quartet in (?, op. 10 (inci- 
dentally the only one of all his works to which an 
opus number is attached) remains his one and only 
essay in this classic form. It is a work of surprising 
beauty and originality, and marks the beginning of a 
new era in chamber music, for the profound in- 
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fluence it has had on contemporary string-writing 
can hardly be questioned. At the time it was writ- 
ten few composers, if any, had dared to break away 
from the Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven tradition which 
still reigned supreme in the domain of chamber 
music ; that is why Debussy's novel handling of this 
essentially classical medium, the string quartet, 
seemed to the " mandarins " to be revolutionary in 
the extreme. To-day the Quartet is looked upon 
almost as a classic in its own particular sphere ; but 
there is no doubt that it opened the door to an 
entirely new conception of the possibilities of the 
string ensemble which has borne fruit in the 
works of contemporary masters of the medium, all 
of whom, including Bartok, owe something to 
Debussy. 

Earlier in the year another important " first per- 
formance " had taken place which helped to intro- 
duce Debussy to a wider section of the musical 
public than the little circle already familiar with his 
works. The occasion was a concert at which his 
Rome cantata - La Damoiselle Elue - was produced 
by the Soci6te Nationale, a concert-giving society 
noted for its conservative tendencies. It was well 
received by the more discerning critics, some of 
whom praised it very highly, but the diehards still 
shook their heads, and pronounced the music to be 
" unhealthy." Nevertheless, Debussy was now 
becoming better known, and these two performances 
in one year (the Damoiselle and the Quartet] had 
helped to bring his name before the general public. 
To this year also belong the Proses Lyriques in which 
for the first time Debussy appeared as author of both 
words and music. The songs are ambitious, full of 
verbal and harmonic effects, but slightly over- 
charged and marred by a certain preciosity. Yet one 
cannot but be struck by their originality, which must 
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have seemed startling to audiences more accustomed 
to Gounod's and Massenet's melodies; while the 
very titles seem calculated to baffle the ordinary- 
listener by their enigmatic brevity -De Reve, De 
Greve> De Fleurs, De Soir. . . . Debussy must have 
enjoyed writing them, as they enabled him to give 
free rein to his literary as well as his musical imagina- 
tion at the same time; and the poems themselves, 
incidentally, exhibit qualities which, to say the least, 
show that he had travelled a long way since the days 
of his alleged quasi-illiteracy. 

There is no doubt he had learnt much from the 
writers and poets whose society he had frequented 
since his return from Rome; but it is also obvious 
that had he been a complete ignoramus he would 
hardly have been given the opportunity of even 
approaching so exalted a personage as Mallarme, 
let alone of being invited to his famous " Mardis " 
- the holy of holies in the literary and artistic 
world. 

It was about this time, too, that Debussy first met 
the brilliant young author and poet Pierre Louys, 
who was then beginning to attract attention in 
Parisian literary circles. In spite of the disparity in 
their ages - Debussy was thirty-one and Louys only 
twenty-two at the time of their first meeting - they 
soon became close friends and remained so for the 
next twelve years. They had much in common 
temperamentally, and shared the same predilection 
for rare and precious objects and sensations. Louys, 
who had been the friend of Andre Gide when they 
were boys together at the Ecole Alsacienne, had 
already published several works both in verse and 
prose. In England he is probably best known as the 
author of a romanticised and rather highly spiced 
novel dealing with the demi-monde of ancient Greece 
in the days of its decadence, called Aphrodite. Louys 
D 
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excelled at creating an. antique atmosphere, sen- 
suously decadent, but suggested with consummate 
artistry ; and it is not surprising that his Chansons de 
Bilitis, which possess the authentic flavour and frag- 
rance of some subtly allusive inscription on a rare 
Greek vase, or of some apocryphal fragment of 
Theocritus, should have inspired Debussy, later on, 
to write music for them in which he has caught to 
perfection the exact note of slightly wistful perversity 
and archaic naivety which give these songs their 
unique beauty and distinction. 

Curiously enough, however, in spite of their long 
and close association and similarity of tastes and out- 
look, this was the only occasion on which poet and 
composer actually collaborated, although at one 
time Pierre Louys was anxious for Debussy to write 
the music for a sort of dramatised fairy-tale he had 
written called Cendrelune* Nothing came of this ; but 
in 1900 Debussy did write some incidental music to 
accompany a recitation of some of the Chansons de 
Bilitis (not to be confused with the settings already 
mentioned, which were not composed until eight 
years later). The earlier incidental music was 
subsequently revised and issued in a four-hand piano 
version under the title of Six Epigraphes Antiques. * 
Debussy also set part of a translation Louys had 
made of D. G. Rossetti's poem Willow-wood, but 
apparently never completed it, though he worked at 
it on and off for several years. A fragment of the 
manuscript of La Saulaie was offered for sale at a 
public auction in Paris as late as 1937. It would be 
interesting to see what this music was like ; Debussy 
evidently thought it important, for so he described it 
in a letter to Ysaye in 1896, adding that it was 
" crit selon mes dernieres experiences sur la chimie 
musicale. ..." And to Godet, four years later (he 

page 108. 
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was still working at it), he described La Saulaie as 
" tres beau, tres en vie. . . ."* 

There can be no doubt that Pierre Louys was one 
of the very few really intimate friends of the com- 
poser; but it would be quite wrong to imagine, as 
has been alleged by certain critics, that he was in any 
way Debussy's literary guide or " instructor," or had 
any influence on his artistic development. To begin 
with, Debussy was his senior by nine years, and his 
tastes and opinions were formed, as we have seen, 
before he ever met Louys. And Debussy's was not a 
character easily accessible to influences of any kind. 
The fact is he had many tastes in common with his 
friend, but before meeting him his feet were already 
set upon the path he was to tread and which he had 
marked out for himself, unaided. 

Thus, when he first met Louys, he was already 
carrying Pelleas in his head ; but he did invite his new 
friend to accompany him to Belgium where he had to 
see Maeterlinck in order to get his permission before 
starting work on the projected opera. They found 
the great man in Ghent, and Debussy gave an 
account of their interview in a letter to his friend 
Chausson which suggests that there was a certain 
amount of embarrassment on both sides, with 
Maeterlinck behaving at first cc like a girl meeting 
her prospective fiance," until finally " he thawed, 
and became charming . . . when I was thanking him 
for entrusting Pelltas to me, he was trying hard to 
prove it was he who was indebted to me for so kindly 
setting it to music." 

Pierre Louys has also left an amusing account of 
this historic meeting, in which he declares that as 
Debussy was too shy to speak himself " I had to 
speak for him ; and since Maeterlinck was shyer still 

1 See note on p. 76 of Correspondance de Claude Debussy et Pierre 
Louys, by Henri Borgeaud and G. Jean-Aubry (Paris, 1 945) . 
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and couldn't answer, I had to answer for him as well. 
I shall never forget this scene." 1 

However Debussy got what he wanted, and re- 
turned triumphantly to Paris to start work on what 
was to prove his masterpiece. 

The next year, 1894, saw the first public perform- 
ance of UAprls-midi d'un Faune, and the inception of 
a work which was to prove one of Debussy's most 
notable creations. This was the Nocturnes for 
orchestra; but Debussy's original intention was to 
cast the work in the form of a violin solo with 
orchestral accompaniment and dedicate it to the 
Belgian violinist Ysaye. The instrumental grouping 
was to be of a rather unusual character - the first 
nocturne would be scored for strings alone; the 
second for three flutes, four horns, three trumpets 
and two harps ; and the last for a combination of the 
first two groups. The whole thing, according to the 
composer, was to be an experiment in a single tone- 
colour equivalent to a " study in grey " in painting. 
Here can be discerned the influence of Whistler for 
whom Debussy had a great admiration (he had met 
him at Mallarme's Tuesday "At Homes"); and 
when the Nocturnes finally appeared in their purely 
orchestral form (the violin version was never 
realised) Debussy prefaced them with a note which 
has often been quoted, showing that in this case his 
intention was frankly to create a sound-picture which 
would be Impressionist in the same way that 
Whistler's Nocturnes are. Thus he stressed that the 
term " nocturne " was not to be understood in its 
customary sense, as accepted by musicians, but more 
pictorially, with the emphasis on " the various im- 
pressions and special effects of light that the word 
implies." Nuages, the first nocturne, depicted " the 
unchanging aspect of the sky, and the slow, solemn 

1 Correspondance d& Claude Debussy et Pierre Loujs, p, 30, note. 
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motion of the clouds, fading away in grey tones 
faintly tinged with white." In the second, Ffaes, he 
sought to render " the vibrating dancing rhythm of 
the atmosphere with sudden gleams of light/' while 
the middle section, with its magical passage for 
muted trumpets over a thrumming accompaniment 
of plucked double-basses and harps, he described, 
very aptly, as "a dazzling, fantastic vision." This 
passage is one of the most thrilling and poetically 
imaginative in all music, brilliantly conceived and 
carried out with consummate mastery. Finally the 
third and last nocturne, Sirenes, in which the orches- 
tra is supplemented by a choir of women's voices, is 
a picture of the sea amongst whose waves, " silvered 
by the moonlight, is heard the mysterious song of the 
Sirens. , . ." 

This set of three Nocturnes contains the essence 
of Debussy and must be counted among his very 
finest creations. His handling of the orchestra here is 
quite remarkable ; the touch is sure, the palette rich 
and subtle at the same time, the instrumentation 
miraculously balanced and blended. Inventive and 
imaginative touches abound, such as the unforget- 
table and haunting cor anglais ascending triplet in 
Nuages, which may or may not have been suggested 
by the tug-boats hooting on the Seine, but which in 
any case is a stroke of pure genius. The peculiar, 
nasal tone of the English horn in its low register pro- 
duces here an incredibly mysterious effect, like an 
echo from a distant cavern, softly ruffling the even 
texture of the air, but without interrupting the 
solemn march of the drifting clouds as they pass 
across the sky. 

Although they were finished in 1898, the com- 
plete set of three Nocturnes was not produced until 
1901, when they were given by the Lamoureux 
orchestra, which had already performed the first two 
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ten months previously. This time Debussy's triumph 
was complete ; the new music had definitely arrived, 
and a contemporary composer, Alfred Bruneau, did 
not hesitate to proclaim Debussy as " one of the 
most original and remarkable artistic personalities of 
the day." 

All this time Debussy was hard at work on the first 
draft of PelUas. How many were sketched out only 
to be abandoned will never be known exactly; but 
we do know that in 1895 he destroyed the original 
draft after having rather prematurely announced to 
his friends that the opera was finished. Debussy was 
still haunted by the " wizard of Bayreuth " (for 
whom, at one time, it must not be forgotten, he had 
a great though short-lived admiration) and it was 
because he was too conscious, when he looked at 
what he had written, of " the phantom of old 
Klingsor " that he decided he would have to start 
all over again. 

" And so I tore it all up," he wrote to Ernest 
Chausson, " and am now seeking for a more personal 
idiom [une petite chimie de phrases plus personelles] 
and am trying to be as much Pelleas as M^lisande. 
I have been pursuing music, trying to penetrate 
behind all the accumulation of veils by which she 
is shrouded from even her most ardent devotees; 
and I have brought back something which will 
please you, perhaps; I don't care about anyone 
else. I have made use of a device which I think has 
been very rarely employed, namely - silence (don't 
laugh!) as a means of expression - and perhaps the 
only way to give emotional value to a phrase; for 
even if Wagner used it, it seems to me he only did 
so for purely dramatic reasons, rather on the model 
of other equivocal dramas. ... Ah! if only the times 
we were living in were less depressing, if only young 
people could be expected to take an interest in any- 
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thing but the latest form of bicycle ! Of course Pve 
not the slightest intention of ruling over or shaping 
the tastes of my contemporaries, but, all the same, it 
would be nice to found a school of c neo-musicians ' 
where an effort would be made to preserve intact the 
admirably symbolic qualities of music [de garder 
intacts les symboks admirables de la musique]] where, 
in a word, people would learn to respect once more 
an art which has been defiled by so many hands, 
and the masses would be taught to show a little 
discrimination in their enthusiasms, so as to be able 
to distinguish, for example, between Franck and 
Massenet. . . . The present state of affairs, of course, 
is due to the motto inscribed on all public monu- 
ments, ' Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ' - words 
which, at best, are only fit for cab-drivers." (De- 
bussy's contempt for the " people " has already been 
referred to ; he was the complete intellectual aristo- 
crat, and used to assert roundly that art was C abso- 
lutely useless to the populace." cc Instead of spread- 
ing art amongst the public," he once wrote to his 
friend Chausson, " I would suggest founding a 
Society of Musical Esotericism.") 

This letter is important for the light it throws on 
his approach to artistic problems generally, and in 
particular to those raised by the work on which he 
was concentrating all his energies at the time, in an 
effort to give it a form which would correspond to 
his own deeply felt conception of what music-drama 
should be, even if this involved (as we now know it 
did) a complete break with tradition. For imme- 
diately after his return from Bayreuth he had told 
his friends that he wanted to create a work in which 
" music would take over at the point at which 
words became powerless, with the one and only 
object of expressing that which nothing but music 
could express. For this, I need a text by a poet who, 
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resorting to discreet suggestion rather than to full 
statement, will enable me to graft my dream upon 
his dream who will give me plain human beings 
in a setting belonging to no particular period or 
country. . . . Then, I do not wish my music to drown 
the words, nor to delay the course of the action, I 
want no purely musical developments which are not 
called for inevitably by the text. In opera there is 
always too much singing. Music should be as swift 
and mobile as the words themselves." 

No wonder, then, that he found in Maeterlinck 
the perfect librettist, and was able to match the 
Belgian's elusive, delicate prose with music so per- 
fectly in keeping. PelUas, indeed, might be described 
as a masterpiece of understatement, a perfect example 
of what Pater had in mind when he spoke of 
Watteau's ee marvellous tact of omission." 

At no time is the note ever forced. It is intensely 
dramatic in places, but never theatrical. " My 
characters," said Debussy,- cc sing like real people - 
not in an arbitrary language built on antiquated 
traditions." And in spite of the rarefied atmosphere 
they breathe, and the extraordinary economy and 
reticence of the music that envelops them, we do 
feel that these characters - Pell6as and M61isande, 
Golaud and old King Arkel especially -are real 
human beings. Debussy evidently thought of them 
as such; after all, he lived with them for ten years 
and identified himself with their joys and sorrows 
and sadnesses more, perhaps, than some people 
think. Had he not done so, PelUas would not be the 
intensely moving work it is ; you cannot touch hearts 
with abstractions. Somewhere he speaks of being 
unable to persuade his two principal characters to 
cc come down from their tapestry " ; he could not 
rest satisfied until he felt all his personages had 
become < real people." The opera has been called 
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undramatic, lacking in action, etc., by people who 
are accustomed to think that passion and intense 
feeling can only be expressed musically by such 
devices as a violent crescendo in the orchestra, a piling 
on of notes, and feverishly accelerated tempi. Inevi- 
tably the opera-goer nurtured on this tradition must 
have been disconcerted by PelUas et Melisande where 
not only are there no set airs and ensembles, and 
few if any opportunities for stage or vocal effects, 
but where a declaration of love, instead of being 
bawled out fortissimo in the most approved operatic 
style, is uttered softly after all sound in the orchestra 
has died away. 

Nevertheless Pelleas contains several scenes which 
are poignantly dramatic and tense with pent-up 
emotion - the scene, for example, in which Golaud 
surprises the lovers in the garden and runs his sword 
through Pelleas; or the scene where Golaud holds 
up the boy Yniold to spy upon the lovers through 
the window; or again the terrifying passage where 
Golaud drags Melisande about by her hair while 
old Arkel looks on helpless and dismayed. In all 
these scenes Debussy attains a high degree of con- 
trolled emotional intensity with a minimum of 
physical exuberance ; the effects of pity and horror 
are obtained with an absolute economy of means 
and a laconic terseness which are immeasurably 
more impressive than any wild rhapsodic outburst 
could ever be. Debussy's whole aesthetic was largely 
based on a hatred of emphasis and rhetoric, and its 
final and supreme justification can be seen in PelUas 
et M6lisande> the lyric drama that will always be a 
landmark in the history of music, and of which it 
might be said truthfully that it opened and closed an 
epoch. Closed, because being inimitable it has had 
no direct successor; opened, because with it modern 
music emerged once for all from her swaddling- 
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clothes and the way was henceforth open for the 
exploration of new and hitherto uncharted regions of 
human sensibility, thanks to the discovery of an 
entirely new technique, the firstfruits of which can 
be detected in such twentieth-century music-dramas 
as, for example, the Wozzeck of Alban Berg. With 
very few exceptions, however, it would be sur- 
prisingly difficult to point to any contemporary opera 
which, for its period, is anything like as advanced as 
Pellias must have seemed half a century ago. Both 
in his treatment of the voices and of the orchestra 
Debussy broke entirely new ground. Mussorgsky's 
example perhaps caused him to pay special attention 
to the preservation in the vocal line of the natural 
inflexions of the speaking voice (there is a good 
example of flawless accentuation in the parlando style 
in the scene in the first act where Genevieve is read- 
ing Pelleas's letters beginning: " Un soir je 1'ai 
trouvee tout en pleurs au bord d'une fontaine"); 
but his orchestra is all his own, and the score abounds 
with all kinds of subtle touches of colour and ima- 
ginative instrumental grouping for which Debussy 
had such an extraordinary flair. The orchestra in 
Pellias is never obtrusive, but invariably eloquent. 
It has been aptly compared to " a quiet mirror which 
catches images from a world unconscious that it is 
casting reflections at all. 5 ' 1 It does not comment; it 
reflects; and the whole drama's poignancy is con- 
veyed to us in delicately graduated half-tones and 
skilfully placed accents which illumine, rather than 
underline, the action on the stage. It is in the 
orchestra, too, that we find melody rather than in the 
vocal line, which is for the most part in the nature 
of a recitatif parU or free declamation, though there 
are several places, especially in the fourth act, where 
the treatment of the voices is purely lyrical, and 

1 Neville Cardus in Ten Composers (Jonathan Cape). 
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others where all restraint is thrown to the winds, as 
in that anguished cry in which Golaud reproaches 
Melisande for having allowed Pellea* to caress her 
hair : " Ah! Ah! vos longs cheveux servent enfin a 
quelque chose! " 

When we come to the question of thematic 
material, we are bound to admit that, in spite of 
Debussy's professed horror of the Wagnerian leit- 
motiv, he does in fact to some extent adopt a very 
similar method of procedure in his own opera. 
Maurice Emmanuel, in his interesting analysis of 
the work, distinguishes no less than thirteen leading, 
or key, themes, of which, of course, those associated 
with Melisande and Golaud occur most frequently. 
He points out, however, that their role is less to label 
than to evoke, a.nd that their significance is not 
constant, but appears to vary according to the con- 
text in which they are used - invariably with the 
greatest discretion. 

There is a final point worth noting, before we con- 
clude our brief analysis of PelUas, and that is that in 
spite of the extreme discretion and sobriety of the 
orchestral writing, and an almost complete absence 
of orchestral tutti, Debussy calls in this work for a 
large orchestra. The frequently divided strings are 
reinforced by two harps, three flutes, two oboes, one 
cor anglais, two clarinets, three bassoons, four horns, 
three trumpets, three tenor trombones, one tuba, and 
percussion comprising kettle-drums, cymbals and 
triangle. The same orchestra in fact, as Maurice 
Emmanuel points out, as that of Tristan, except for 
the absence of a bass clarinet. From these imposing 
instrumental resources Debussy selects and mixes his 
orchestral palette, preferring to get his effects with 
carefully chosen and skilfully varied but isolated 
combinations of timbres, rather than to splash his 
canvas boldly with all the colours at his disposal. 
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Each instrument is allotted an individual part^to 
play in the general design, but the texture is in- 
variably transparent, and the voices are never sub- 
merged by the orchestra, whose function it is to 
sustain the vocal line and enhance the emotional and 
dramatic significance of the action and the spoken 
word. Hence PettSas is not described as an opera (a 
form with which it has little in common) but more 
aptly as a drame lyriqw. There have, of course, been 
many lyric dramas since, but never another Pelttas, 
although as an emancipating force, freeing operatic 
form from the mass of conventions and outworn 
traditions it had gathered round it in the Course of 
centuries, its influence has been very great. After 
Pellias almost anything was possible; the door had 
been unlocked, and composers of the future had only 
to choose the path that seemed to them most 
promising. No one could claim that the Pelleas 
aesthetic is the only valid one; but no one could 
deny that it inspired at least one masterpiece and 
caused a reorientation of the main stream and 
current of western music. 

After he had been working on his opera for about 
six years, during which time the green-eyed " Gaby " 
had been his faithful companion presiding over 
domestic affairs in their little flat in the rue Gustave- 
Dore in the Batignolles quarter, Debussy surprised 
his friends one day by announcing his forthcoming 
marriage with a Mile Rosalie Texier. This took 
place on October igth, 1899, an d among the wit- 
nesses were Pierre Louys and Erik Satie-two of 
whose beautiful Gymnoptdies for the piano Debussy 
had orchestrated and performed two years earlier. 
Rosalie (always known as e< Lily ") had come from 
the country to Paris to work in a dressmaking 
establishment, and Debussy had known her for some 
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little time before there was any question of marriage 
between them. In fact, Lily seems to have been 
Gaby's friend as much as Debussy's in the first 
instance. She was not musical, and had no pre- 
tentions of being " artistic " in any way, but she 
was pretty (Debussy described her as being ce in- 
credibly blonde "), good-natured, practical and 
affectionate, and got on well with Debussy's circle 
of intimate friends. This was his more or less 
Bohemian period, when he was often to be seen, 
usually accompanied by Lily, at one or other of his 
favourite haunts, such as the Brasserie Pousset in 
the Place de Chateaudun, or at the famous Chat 
Noir in the rue Victor Masse, or " Chez Weber " in 
the rue Royale. He liked sitting and talking with 
his friends in these places, at night, drinking beer 
and eating hard-boiled eggs or those Welsh rarebits 
which were a speciality of " Chez Weber " ^and of 
which he was particularly fond. Robert Godet 
speaks of him as being " a gourmet of intelligence," 
and of "refined but sober tastes/' which would 
normally be satisfied by a diet consisting of a poached 
egg and grilled cutlet, with chip potatoes, salad, fruit, 
a morsel of Brie and -when possible -a glass of 
Vouvray. He would on occasions however willingly 
partake of rather more exotic fare, such as curried 
oysters or real turtle soup, or even roast beef d 
ranglaise with English pickles. It was perhaps when 
under the influence of the latter more robust menu 
that he felt moved to write his " Hommage a Samuel 
Pickwick Esq. P.P.P.C." (which figures in the 
second book of Preludes}, for Debussy, Hke so many 
Frenchmen, tended to look at England almost 
exclusively through Dickensian spectacles. But he 
came under the spell of Shakespeare too; and it is 
one of the tragedies of musical history that his King 
Lear and As You Like It must be relegated to the 
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company of other unrealised works of art in the sad 
but intriguing gallery of the might-have-beens. 

Debussy had been married about two years when 
he wrote his first important piano work since ^ the 
Suite Bergamasque. He called it simply Pour le Piano. 
This suite, consisting of Prelude, Sarabande and 
Toccata, is not one of his most interesting works, 
although from a pianistic point of view the three 
movements are well contrasted, and in the hands of 
a skilful pianist can be made to sound most effective. 
The Sarabande is the most interesting harmonically 
and musically, and foreshadows the later Hommage 
a Rameau, being written in a studied, pseudo-archaic 
idiom which, in spite of modern harmonies, some- 
how suggests the staid and formal dignity of old 
music. The same year, 1901, Debussy was ap- 
pointed music critic of the highbrow literary and 
artistic periodical La Revue Blanche. He held this 
post for only six months, but after the production of 
Pelleas at the Opera-Comique he took to musical 
criticism again, this time writing for Gil Bias. The 
essays and articles he contributed to these periodicals 
have been collected and published in a volume 
entitled Monsieur Croche, anti-dilettante - Monsieur 
Croche being to some extent the musical opposite 
number of Paul Valery's literary Monsieur Teste. 
In these articles Debussy gave free rein to his critical 
faculties and proved himself to be the possessor of a 
racy prose style and a very pretty wit. Epigrams 
and bons mots abound, usually with an ironic sting 
in their tail -as, for example, in the reference to 
Schubert's Unfinished, " qui ne peut se decider, une 
fois pour toutes, a etre inachevee " ; or to the 
" rossignol en bois et le coucou suisse " which, in 
his opinion, disfigure the Pastoral Symphony. Some- 
times a, single phrase will convey what another writer 
would take pages to express, as in this laconic sum- 
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ming-up of the composer of the Fantastic Symphony : 
<c Berlioz n'eut jamais de chance. II souffrit de 
Pinsuffisance des orchestres et des intelligences de 
son temps." Elsewhere the writer will indulge mali- 
ciously his gift for debunking ideas or institutions 
consecrated by tradition. This is how he describes 
the Paris Opera: "From the outside it looks like a 
railway station ; inside it resembles nothing so much 
as a Turkish bath. Strange noises are still made 
there, which people who have paid for that sort of 
thing call music . . . but you mustn't altogether 
believe them." But Monsieur Croche is not only 
witty and ironical; the book contains many a wise 
and profound saying and can be read to-day with 
profit and pleasure. It is worth looking into, for 
scattered here and there you may come across such 
gems as this memorable definition of art: " c'est de 
la beaute en puissance qui eclate au moment oft il 
le faut, avec une force fatale et secrete." 

But here we must take leave of Monsieur Croche 
and rejoin Claude Debussy on the eve of his greatest 
triumph, the production of Peltias et Melisande at 
the Opera-Comique. 



CHAPTER VI 

1902-1905 

PelUas et Milisande produced at the Opera-Comique - quarrel with 
Maeterlinck - sensational first performances - gradual recog- 
nition other projected stage-works and offer from New York 
Metropolitan Opera publication of piano Estampes relations 
with Ravel Debussy deserts his wife and marries Mme Bardac 
- Fetes Galantes. 

IT was largely through the good offices of Andre 
Messager, that excellent musician (probably best 
known in this country as the composer of operettas 
such, as Veronique), that Albert Carre, the director of 
the Opera-Comique, was prevailed upon to take the 
considerable risk of producing PelUas et Melisande at 
his theatre. The opera was finished by the end of 
1898 (although not fully orchestrated), and was 
accepted for the Opera-Comique in the same year, 
although no date had then been fixed for the first 
performance. But for the next few years, right up 
to the eve of that famous premiere which was finally 
fixed for April 3Oth, 1902, Debussy continued to re- 
touch and polish and revise his score with the most 
meticulous care and attention to detail. He was 
always trying to improve it ; whatever other work he 
had on hand PelUas was always in his thoughts. In 
the meantime there was the important question of 
the casting to be considered ; and it was in this con- 
nection that the serious breach with Maeterlinck 
occurred which ended in the composer's librettist 
cursing the whole undertaking and publicly an- 
nouncing, in a letter to Le Figaro, that he hoped it 
would be "an immediate and utter failure." The 

6 4 
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reason for the poet's wrath was a simple one., if 
somewhat undignified: his wife, the actress-singer 
Georgette Leblanc, who had hoped for the part of 
Melisande, had been passed over in favour of the 
then almost unknown Mary Garden. The story of 
how ce La Garden " came to be chosen for the part 
is an interesting one. According to Rene Peter 1 this 
young Scottish girl had come to Paris in the hope of 
getting a theatrical engagement. Carre heard her 
sing, admired her voice, " of pure crystal," and was 
struck by her appearance. She had beautiful eyes, 
and hair, but spoke French with an appalling accent. 
Nevertheless he engaged her on a nominal retaining 
salary, thinking he might be able to give her a minor 
part when the occasion arose. The company was 
then rehearsing Gharpentier's Louise, and Mary 
Garden was present at all the rehearsals. One day 
she told Carre, who had suggested that since she 
liked the work so much she ought to learn the part 
of Louise, that she knew it already. An opportunity 
soon came for her to prove this, for one night she 
was called upon at a moment's notice to replace the 
singer taking the name part who was suffering from 
an extinction of voice. Her singing ofJDepuis lefour . . . 
enchanted the audience, and the general impression 
was that a new singer had arrived. It was with this 
impression in mind that Carre one day surprised 
both Messager and Debussy by suggesting to them 
that Mary Garden might be the Melisande they were 
seeking. It did not take long to convince them, and 
Debussy left it to Carre to break the news to Georgette 
Leblanc. It is true she had never been formally 
engaged, but Debussy had taken her through the 
part in Maeterlinck's presence, and it was no doubt 
tacitly assumed that she would be chosen to create 
the role. Georgette spoke of a " betrayal " ; 

1 Claude Debussy, ed, Gallimard (revised edition, 1944). 
E 
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Maeterlinck was furious and tried Ms best to with- 
draw his permission to have the work performed. 
But he had no legal case, and rehearsals with Mary 
Garden proceeded to everyone's satisfaction* She 
must, indeed, have been the ideal Melisande ; at any 
rate she satisfied Debussy completely, and in after 
years he wrote in praise of her performance the 
following moving testimony, quoted by L6on Vallas 
in his Life of Debussy (English translation by Maire 
and Grace O'Brien) : ". . . I had always realised that 
the personality of Melisande would be difficult to 
interpret. I had done my best to express in terms of 
music her fragility and elusive charm; there was also 
her attitude to be considered; her long silences, 
which a single wrong gesture might frustrate or 
render meaningless. The most difficult point of all 
was Melisande's voice which sounded so gentle to 
my inner ear -for the most beautiful voice m the 
world may be unconsciously fatal to the individual 
expression of a given character. . . . But [among the 
other artists] one lady of very marked individuality 
stood out. I hardly ever had to make any remark 
to her; little by little the character of Melisande took 
shape in her, and I waited with a strange confidence 
mingled with curiosity. At last we came to the fifth 
act - the death of Melisande - and I cannot describe 
the amazement I experienced. That was, indeed, 
the gentle voice I had heard in my inmost soul, with 
its faltering tenderness, the captivating charm which 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and which has since 
forced the public to acclaim the name of Miss Mary 
Garden with ever-increasing fervour." A wonder- 
ful tribute from a composer to his interpreter, and 
coming from one so hypercritical and fastidious as 
Debussy, doubly remarkable. 

The rest of the cast included Jean Perier and 
Hector Dufrane as Pelleas and Golaud respectively ; 
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Mile Gerville-Reache as Geuevieve, and Felix 
Vieuille as the old King Arkel. The scenery was by 
Jusseaume and Ronsin, and the first performance was 
conducted by Messager. The public dress rehearsal 
(repetition generale) was held on April 27th, 1902, and 
the disgraceful scenes that occurred on that memor- 
able occasion are now a matter of history. Perhaps 
the worst feature of all was the satirical programme 
sold outside the theatre which made fun of the whole 
thing, the libretto as ^ well as the music; who exactly 
were the malicious individuals responsible for this 
vulgar and ^ cruel parody has never been discovered. 
Of course it produced an effect, especially on the 
more ignorant members of an audience already in- 
clined to be critical, and the performance was fre- 
quently interrupted by laughter and protests and 
inane remarks. One old gentleman was heard shout- 
ing: " Qu'on nous donne de la musique ! " ( c< Why 
don't they give us some music? "); someone else in 
a loud voice wanted to know when the orchestra 
would have finished tuning up ; and when Melisande 
uttered her famous " Oh! Oh! Je ne suis pas 
heureuse " with her strong British accent, it was too 
much for a section of the audience. 

Things went a little better at thefiremttre three days 
later, and thanks largely to the steady support of the 
younger artists and students who went nightly to 
applaud (they were nicknamed cc les Pelleastres ") 
and to some of the more enlightened critics who had 
the courage to proclaim their faith in the new work 
and its creator, little by little the public was won 
over, and receipts began to go up. Altogether 
PelUas had fourteen performances in May and June 
that year; ten during the following winter and 
spring, and twelve again the following season. In 
1907 Mary Garden was replaced by Maggie Teyte, 
who in turn was succeeded in 1910 by Marguerite 
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Carre who sang the part regularly up to the 1914 war 
and after. 

Abroad the first foreign country to stage Pelleas 
was Belgium (Brussels 1906). Then came Germany 
and Austria (Vienna, Frankfurt-am-Main in 1907; 
Munich and Cologne in 1908). The following year 
the opera was produced in London, Berlin, Budapest 
and Rome, the first performance in America taking 
place at Chicago in 1910. After that it spread to 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Brazil, Argentina and Luxembourg, and to-day there 
is probably not a capital in the world that has not 
seen a performance of Debussy's opera. 

But in 1 902 there were not many people who could 
have foreseen that Pelleas would ever conquer, if not 
the world, even the world of artists and connois- 
seurs. The critics, with few exceptions, were hostile, 
and most of the press notices were singularly inept. 
The key words were : " nebulosity/ 5 " incoherence," 
" absence of melody, 55 " shapelessness," " unwhole- 
some craving for novelty, 5 ' cc morbidity," " moixo- 
tony, 5> "nihilism," etc., and only a few clarion 
voices were heard crying in this wilderness of 
mediocrity and proclaiming the advent of a new 
music and a new musician. 

Of these, that of Gaston Carraud in La Liberti 
was one of the most eloquent. Carraud realised that 
Pelleas was a work of absolute originality and com- 
pelling beauty, and that its composer would take his 
place among the great creative artists of the past. 
" In order to satisfy the noblest and most courageous 
of artistic ideals, 55 he wrote, " M. Debussy has created 
a music of his own. His work overflows with it ; 
everything in it is music. Significant expression 
seems to be the sole aim -the music exists for the 
sake of its own beauty, its own delight. M. Debussy 
takes his place, more definitely even than Wagner, 
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among the sensualists in music, of whom Mozart was 
the greatest." 1 

Looking back on the storm provoked by the pro- 
duction of this remarkable work one can see now 
that this was only another instance of an ever- 
recurring phenomenon : the incomprehension shown 
by any public at any period in any country when 
confronted with a work of art that fails to conform to 
accepted traditions. It happened to Monteverdi, it 
happened to Beethoven, it happened to Wagner, 
it happened to Debussy, and in our own time it has 
happened (and is still happening) in regard to 
Schdnberg, Berg, Bartok and Stravinsky - to men- 
tion only a few. But each revolution is succeeded 
by a consecration; once the barricade is forced, the 
conquerors are accepted. The exciting thing is to be 
in at the fight. Debussy, at any rate, was now well 
over his first hurdle, but this does not mean he was 
content to sit back and enjoy his triumph. With 
Pelleas behind him, he was now ready to go forward 
again, and in this very same year we find him plan- 
ning two more works for the stage. One was to be 
a setting of Edgar Allan Poe's The Devil in the Belfry ; 
the other, in collaobration with that witty and 
delightful author P.~J\ Toulet, an operatic version of 
Shakespeare's As Tou Like It- which Debussy re- 
ferred to as cc this human little fairy-play." But 
neither of these projects seems to have progressed 
any further than the discussion stage ; and as regards 
As Tou Like It Toulet went off to the Far East in the 
middle of their preliminary explorations, which 
rather upset Debussy's plans. But he did not give 
up the idea entirely, and a year before he died he was 
in consultation with the actor-manager Gemier with 

1 This is not the place for extensive quotations, but a full resume 
of the principal articles for and against Pelleas published at the time 
in the Paris press will be found in Chapter 8 of M. L6on Vallas's 
Claude Debussy. 
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a view to arranging a possible performance of the 
still unwritten As You Like It during a Shakespearian 
season at the Odeon. But this too came to nothing, 
and the next year Debussy was dead. 

The Didble dans le Befroi was not the only Poe work 
which interested Debussy; he also started to work 
seriously on The Fall of the House of Usher, and had 
sketched out a fairly full scenario for the libretto 
which he was to write himself. His aim was to 
realise " la progression dans Tangoisse " ; and if ever 
he had been able to put on paper the music which 
he was planning for this terrifying and mysterious 
tragedy, the world might well have been richer by 
another masterpiece* Both these works were actually 
earmarked by the New York Metropolitan Opera, 
whose manager at the time, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
paid Debussy a nominal sum for their production 
rights, in spite of the composer's protests that not 
one note of them had yet been written, and quite 
possibly never would be. " Don't forget I'm a lazy 
composer/ 3 Debussy told him, cc and often take weeks 
to decide on one chord in preference to another." 
There was a third projected work, also applied for 
by the Metropolitan - an opera based on Joseph 
Bedier's La Legende de Tristan, which would have 
given Debussy a chance of creating a Tristan which 
would presumably have been as French in its treat- 
ment as Wagner's was Teutonic, But, alas ! this too 
was never realised. Yet another of Debussy's pro- 
jects was to write incidental music for King Lear; and 
this time a little of the music has been preserved in 
the form of a Fanfare and a Berceuse (Le Sommeil 
de Lear) which were actually performed in 1926 at a 
Pasdeloup concert in Paris. 

The year following the production of PelUas was 
not, as might be expected, marked by the creation of 
any very important new works, if we except the set 
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of three pieces for the piano, published under the 
title of Estampes - Pagodes, Soiree dans Grenade and 
Jardins sous la Pluie. These are among the best known 
of all Debussy's piano works, and deservedly so. 
The first two exhibit some of those exotic influences 
to which reference has already been made ; the third 
piece is more frankly descriptive, as its title suggests, 
and is one of the rare instances in Debussy's works 
where the composer has deliberately introduced frag- 
ments of two old French popular tunes - " Nous 
n'irons plus au bois," and the lullaby, " Do, do, 
Fenfantdo." 

Soiree dans Grenade (which Manuel de Falla said 
was " characteristically Spanish down to its smallest 
details ") was the object of a controversy which agi- 
tated the Parisian musical world at the time, because 
it was said to plagiarise an early work of Ravel's- 
the Habanera for two pianos written in 1895, of which 
Debussy had been lent the manuscript score. Subse- 
quently Ravel incorporated this Habanera in his 
Rhapsodie Espagnole of 1907, but was careful to indi- 
cate the date of its composition in the score. 

A word might be said at this point concerning the 
relations between the two composers. Debussy was, 
of course, Ravel's senior by thirteen years, but Ravel 
developed more quickly, so that by the time he was 
thirty he was more " formed " than Debussy was at 
the same age, and had already written some at least 
of his major works - including the Sonatina, the 
String Quartet, Scheherazade, and Jeux d'Eau. This 
latter work, written in 1902, has come to be con- 
sidered a landmark in the history of the literature 01 
the piano, and to have laid the foundations of a new 
pianistic technique which Debussy himself was to 
exploit later - notably in his Vile Joyeuse and Reflets 
dans I'Eau. It seems clear however that Ravel was 
first in this particular field and even felt obliged to 
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shake off his usual aloofness and reserve and assert 
his claim to priority after reading an article by the 
critic Pierro Lalo, who had apparently given 
Debussy the credit of having inaugurated a new 
pianistic style. But, as Ravel rightly pointed out, his 
Jeux fEau was written in 1902 when Debussy had 
written nothing more important for the instrument 
than Pour le Piano - " a work/' said Ravel, " which 
I need hardly say I passionately admire, but which, 
from a purely pianistic point of view, conveyed 
nothing really new." 

This and the Habanera episode already described 
were symptomatic of a rivalry between the two com- 
posers which was encouraged far more by their 
respective supporters than by themselves. They 
knew each other personally, had a mutual respect 
for one another's works, and for a long time, though 
never intimate friends, were on excellent terms. If 
they eventually became estranged, they had only 
their friends to thank for this, cc those stupid med- 
dlers," as Laloy called them, " who seemed to take 
pleasure in making it inevitable . . . though I can 
vouch for the fact that they [Debussy and Ravel] 
both regretted the rupture." But, as Ravel put it, 
" It's probably better for us, after all, to be on frigid 
terms for illogical reasons." 1 

Fundamentally, of course, their music had little in 
common ; the difference between them may perhaps 
be expressed by saying that while Debussy was no 
less fastidious a craftsman than Ravel, he was also 
something more -he had a heart; while though 
Ravel may have been just as sensitive an artist as 
Debussy, he was also something less - he only had a 
mind. For the appeal of his music is almost exclu- 
sively cerebral and belongs to a world of delicately 
contrived marionettes (an exception must be made 

1 See Maurice Ravel, by Roland Manuel (Dennis Dobson Ltd.). 
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for the Piano Concerto for the Left Hand and for 
parts of Daphnis and Chloe) while Debussy speaks a 
language which the heart can understand - and the 
senses too. But comparisons are not only odious 
but futile ; even generalisations such as the above are 
only half-truths and need endless qualifying before 
they can pass muster; and, in any case, why must 
there be comparisons between artists when it is evi- 
dent that each one's message, whatever it is, must 
be unique? The Ravel-Debussy controversy still 
agitates the critics; but is it not wiser to take the 
best that each has to offer and refrain from drawing 
invidious distinctions? The game of " Up with A 
and down with B " can best be left to those who 
prefer polemics to art, and so it should be possible 
for us to praise Ravel and be thankful we have 
Debussy. They had no wish to be in opposite camps, 
but their partisans decided otherwise. To Debussy 
this kind of thing was most distasteful ; he had no 
use for the " Debussy -ists " and used to say that 
they were killing him. Entirely wrapped up in his 
art, which absorbed most of his energy, he shunned 
the market-place and avoided as best he could those 
cliques and factions into which the musical world in 
France was continually divided. 

In 1903 Debussy went to London to report for his 
paper, Gil Bias, on the Wagner season which Hans 
Richter was then conducting at Covent Garden. He 
praised Richter, but was mildly satirical at Wagner's 
expense. After comparing Richter to a c prophet of the 
Wagnerian religion," he continues : ce But, if Richter 
resembles a prophet, when he is conducting the orches- 
tra he is the c bon Dieu * himself- (and you may be 
sure the bon Dieu wouldn't take on such a job with- 
out consulting Richter first) " Debussy also went 

to the Empire Music Hall, where he was struck by 
the luxury and characteristically English" comfort. 3 ' 
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The following year was a crisis year in Debussy's 
private life and marked by an event which shocked 
his friends and provided his enemies with an excuse 
to intensify their hostile campaign. For on July i4th 
Debussy suddenly abandoned his wife and left the 
home they had made and shared together for five 
years, never to return. The cause of this rupture was, 
of course, another woman. She was Emma Bardac, 
the Jewish wife of a wealthy banker, and well known 
in society as a gifted singer. The shock was too 
much for " Lily " Debussy, who tried to commit 
suicide. The revolver bullet missed her heart but 
inflicted a serious wound, and she had to be taken to 
hospital. The scandal grew when some of Debussy's 
former friends opened a fund to enable poor Rosalie 
to pay her hospital fees. Those who subscribed were 
considered to be taking sides against the composer, 
and as a result of this painful affair he became 
estranged from many of his friends. For the next 
year or so he was involved in divorce proceedings, 
on both sides, and in litigation of a disagreeable kind 
which weighed heavily upon him, and it was not 
until the following year, 1905, that he was able to 
marry Emma Bardac. 

On the face of it it looked as if he had deserted 
his faithful " Lily " in order to marry money. In 
point of fact the substantial income Madame 
Bardac's husband agreed to settle on her (for she, 
too, had been a deserted wife) ceased to be paid 
after a few years, so that although the Debussys had 
a comfortably appointed home in the fashionable 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne they soon became hard 
up, and Debussy once more was forced to undertake 
all sorts of distasteful " hack " jobs in order to 
support his wife. 

It may well be that with his inborn love of luxury 
Debussy had seen in a union with Emma Bardac a 
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way .of escape from daily drudgery, even though 
shared with a devoted wife. But it must also be 
borne in mind that Rosalie, with all her good quali- 
ties, was far from being her husband's intellectual 
equal ; and there is evidence that she was beginning 
to get on his nerves when he first met Madame 
Bardac, who was already known to him as a charm- 
ing, gifted and intelligent singer, besides being a 
femme du monde. Her name, it is true, had been 
coupled at one time with that of Gabriel Faure who 
dedicated to her his Bonne Chanson (which, inci- 
dentally, she was the first to sing in public), but this 
association might have seemed at the same time a 
kind of guarantee of high artistic worth ; and it is 
clear that Debussy was attracted not only by the 
woman, but by the artist in her-as well. Soon Emma 
was singing his songs instead of Faur^s, and no 
doubt a new world seemed to open up before his 
eyes - a world in which the woman he loved would 
also be able to share his thoughts and aspirations 
and interpret his musical creations. For there is no 
doubt they were united by a deep attachment, which 
was soon to be strengthened by the birth of a 
daughter - the " Chou-Chou " of The Children's 
Corner -whom he dearly loved, Claude-Emma, 
however (to give her her baptismal name), died when 
she was only fourteen, luckily surviving her father 
by a year, and thus sparing him the terrible grief 
which her death would have caused him had it hap- 
pened in his lifetime But whatever happiness 
Debussy may have found with his second wife, the 
abruptness of his break with " Lily " and the un- 
necessarily cynical attitude he adopted at the time 
are hard to excuse. Nevertheless his correspondence 
with his best friend Louis Laloy during the crisis 
suggests that he may have been more upset by the 
whole affair than he cared to admit, as for example 
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when, he writes : " I have suffered greatly . . . often 
I have been obliged to smile so that^no one could 
guess I was on the verge of tears. . . ." 

From now on he was to become more and more 
of a recluse, and moreover the last nine years of his 
life were to be darkened by the shadow of a dreadful 
malady. 

Of the compositions of this period the most im- 
portant were, in addition to the piano works^already 
mentioned, the second set of Fetes Galantes, Trois 
Chansons de France, Masques and Vile Jqyeuse for the 
piano, and the two well-known pieces for chromatic 
harp and string orchestra Danses Sacrees et Profanes. 1 
In the three settings which make up this series of 
FStes Galantes - Les Ingenus, Le Fame and Collogue 
Sentimental - Debussy revealed himself as a song- 
writer of the very first rank. ^ In their subtlety 
extreme refinement of expression, and absolute 
fidelity to the poet's thought and vision, these Bet- 
tings have never been surpassed ; by some mysterious 
alchemy, poetic content and musical form have been 
miraculously fused. This is nowhere more^ apparent 
than in the Colloquy, where the ghostly dialogue s 
conducted in an atmosphere so poignantly evocative 
as to create in the listener an almost physical^ sensa- 
tion of hallucination. And the whole effect is con- 
trived with a marvellous economy of means ; music 
so reticent and yet so eloquent has never been heard, 
either before or since. Compared with the early 
Proses Lyriques, for example, or even the Baudelaire 
settings, these Fetes Galantes already show a great 
advance. Youthful exuberances have been pruned; 
the style is terser and more mature ; and the artistry, 
both in conception and execution, of these songs is 
superior to anything Debussy had hitherto accorn- 

1 Commissioned by the firm of Pleyel for use in the chromatic 
harp class recently inaugurated at the Brussels Conservatoire. 
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plished in this medium. To foreigners, more fami- 
liar with the German lied or the English song, what 
the French call a melodie often seems more like 
declamation. But when a musician who is also a 
poet sets to music words by a poet who is also a 
musician (Verlaine's " de la musique avant toute 
chose ") the result is something sui generis, and, in 
the hands of a master such as Debussy, completely 
and miraculously satisfying. 

The Trois Chansons de France (poems by Charles 
d'Orleans) are also in Debussy's best manner (it is 
interesting to compare the accompaniment figure 
in La Grotte with the sixth prelude of the First Book 
of Preludes Des pas sur la neige written six years later), 
while the brilliant piano piece Vile Joyeuse^ marks a 
new development in the composer's pianistic style - 
not, as we have seen, entirely uninfluenced by certain 
innovations already introduced by Ravel. But all 
through the troubled period described in this chapter 
Debussy was shaping in his head yet another major 
work which, after a gestation of some two years, was 
to reveal to the world a new and unfamiliar aspect of 
his genius. This was La Mer. 



CHAPTER VII 
1905-1910 

La Mer and the controversy it aroused - the " Debussy-ites " are 
puzzled - the Piano Images and Debussy's pianistic technique - 
his art not Impressionist but Symbolist - Children's Goner -the 
Promenoir des Amants and Villon Ballad settings - conducts in 
London, Vienna, Budapest - production of Images for orchestra 
rouses fresh controversy - the Twenty-four Piano Preludes. 

IT was in 1903, while staying with his wife's parents, 
the Texiers, at Bichain in Burgundy, that Debussy 
first had the idea of writing a big orchestral work, a 
kind of" symphonic poem " which would allow him 
to paint on a large canvas a seascape in which he 
could embody all that passionate love for the sea 
which, as he confided to Messager at the time, he 
had retained throughout his life. That he did not, 
however, intend to write a purely descriptive piece 
seems clear from what he said, as if in anticipation of 
the rather obvious comment that a Burgundian vil- 
lage might seem a strange place to choose from which 
to describe the sea: "I have an endless store of 
memories which, in my opinion, are worth more 
than reality, whose beauty deadens thought." Part 
at least, however, of La Mer was written in the 
Channel Islands, in Jersey, where " the sea was kind" 
and showed him " all her moods," and the orchestra- 
tion was completed while Debussy was staying at the 
Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. The composition of these 
symphonic sketches, as they were called, was inter- 
rupted by the domestic crisis described in the previous 
chapter, so that two years elapsed before the work 

78 
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was finally completed. The three sketches form a 
triptych, the first side of which is De PAube d midi 
sur fa Mer (On the Sea from Dawn to Noon); the 
second Jeux .,de Vagues (Play of the Waves) ; and the 
third Dialogue du Vent et de la Mer (Dialogue between 
the Wind and the Sea). Camille Chevillard con- 
ducted the first performance with the Lamoureux 
orchestra on October i5th, 1905, and the work had 
a very mixed reception. The opposition came from 
those who had hoped to hear something in the PelUas 
idiom, or something that recalled UAprts-midi d y un 
Faune or the Nocturnes ; they were not prepared for 
this new Debussy, so robust and full-blooded, or for 
a work so solidly constructed, so positive and un- 
ambiguous in character. 1 As to its form, La Mer, as 
Louis Laloy has pointed out, follows the classical 
model, each of the three sketches composing it 
corresponding to the movements of a symphony or 
concerto -jAllegro, Scherzo and Finale ; while the 
individual sections reveal traces of something very 
like sonata form. At the same time the work was 
criticised for its failure to suggest such abstract ideas 
as human suffering or the ultimate mysteries of the 
infinite - the kind of ideas, in fact, which the sea 
" in all its majesty " is popularly supposed to evoke. 
But Debussy was far more concerned to create a 
sound-picture of certain more everyday aspects of 
the sea - the play of light on the water in the early 
morning and the more purely physical sensations of 
exhilaration and joy produced in the onlooker as he 
stands on a windy day at the ocean's edge watching 
the waves tumbling and tossing their crests in the 
sunlight, or surging against the barriers of rock or 
cliff. Like all true creative artists, he had no wish 

1 But the audience at the premiere was enthusiastic, and one 
young admirer knelt before Debussy, touching him and murmuring 
incomprehensible words. 
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to go on repeating himself indefinitely, as some of his 
admirers would have no doubt liked him to do ; and 
in La Mer he set himself the task of producing a piece 
of solid symphonic music, almost in the manner of 
a Straussian tone-poem - although La Mer must not 
be considered as programme music pure and simple. 
In so far as it can be called descriptive, the term can 
properly be applied only to the general idea under- 
lying the conception of the work as a whole, and not 
to any given part or passage; the hearer is merely 
asked to think of the sea in quite general terms while 
listening to the music which, as we have seen, is built 
on classical lines with a due respect for form. 1 What 
is curious about La Mer is that it is almost the only 
if not the only - instance in the composer's entire 
csuvre of a style and utterance that recall the " Ro- 
mantic " idiom of the nineteenth century; in no 
other of Debussy's works is there so much of that 
" rhetoric " and " emphasis " against which he had 
so often fulminated in the past. The thing is superbly 
done, and La Mer is great music ; but one feels some- 
how that it is lacking in those qualities that make the 
Nocturnes and even L'Aprts-midi unique and unlike 
any other music. In any case it was to be Debussy's 
one and only essay in this particular genre ; from now 
on his style was to show a tendency to increasing 
clarification and refinement and greater concision 
and terseness. The compositions of the next four 
years were mainly for piano, and included the first 
series of Images, consisting of Reflets dans I'eau, Horn- 
mage d Rameau, and Mouvement, issued in 1905, and 
the second book of Images - Cloches d travers les 
Feuilles, Et la lune descend sur le temple qui fut, and 
Poissons d'Or, which date from 1907. 

These pieces embody all the characteristics of 

1 Andre Suares said of La Mer that it was " nearer to Rembrandt 
than to Monet." 
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Debussy's "middle period "- increasingly rarefied 
harmonies, absence of superfluous trimmings, a 
studied preoccupation with the spacing of chords and 
the most careful cultivation of purely pianistic sonori- 
ties. The titles are sometimes quoted as evidence of 
Debussy's preciosity, but in reality he was only 
observing an old French custom and carrying on the 
tradition of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
clavecinistes who invariably gave fanciful titles to their 
keyboard pieces : Couperin the Great is an obvious 
example. Poissons d'Or is said to have been inspired 
by a Japanese lacquer tray or screen depicting gold- 
fish ; but in the case of Cloches a travers les Femlles the 
title was suggested to the composer by his friend 
Louis Laloy who wrote from the country, where he 
was prolonging his stay into late autumn, telling of 
the local custom of tolling the church bell at Hallow- 
e'en, and the mysteriously beautiful effect of the 
sound of the bells heard in the evening through the 
silent forest. Laloy, who was a Chinese scholar and a 
great authority on Oriental art, was also probably 
responsible for the title Et la lune descend sur. le temple 
guifut y which is a most delicate evocation of a Far- 
Eastern landscape in which, to quote Laloy, " the 
music ... is like a translucid precious stone, born of 
space and silence." 

The same writer has some interesting things to say 
about Debussy's piano music and the demands it 
makes upon the interpreter. It is obvious that the 
very special effects aimed at by the composer call for 
corresponding qualities of sympathetic understand- 
ing and sensibility on the part of the performer - 
from which it follows that in the hands of a pianist 
who is not endowed with those qualities Debussy's 
music will never sound as the composer intended it 
to. Laloy, who was one of Debussy's most intimate 
friends, and familiar with his methods of work and 
B 
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ideas about music generally, proposes the follow- 
ing recommendations for the guidance of would-be 
Debussy interpreters, whether amateur or profes- 
sional. 

First of all (he says) you must rid your mind of any 
preconceived ideas with regard to this music being 
specially difficult or lacking in melody. Should this 
prove impossible, even after close study, then it would 
be better to abstain from it altogether. Once you 
get the feel of it, however, you must be careful not to 
introduce any effects that are not indicated - no 
violent contrasts of tone, or interruption of the 
rhythmic flow, or arbitrary alterations in the tempo 
can ever be tolerable. It will also be unnecessary to 
" bring out the melody " if that implies any exag- 
gerated emphasis; while " runs " and all forms of 
rapid figuration must be looked upon, not as ends in 
themselves, or as affording opportunities of technical 
display, but merely as an essential part of the general 
design, which they are put there to enhance and to 
enliven. 

Debussy looked upon the piano as primarily a 
harmonic instrument, capable of blending and sus- 
taining, by means of the pedal, shifting harmonies 
contained in sequences of carefully spaced chords. 
He aimed at a sort of transparent sonority which 
could be obtained by attacking a note in a certain 
way, without force, and then prolonging the sound 
with the pedal after lifting the finger from the key. 
A complete mastery of pedal technique is indeed 
indispensable to the Debussy performer, because the 
pedal plays a very important part in the correct 
interpretation of so much of the piano music. One 
device may be mentioned as especially characteristic, 
that known as " half-pedalling," which is employed 
for a special colour effect. The device consists of 
raising the dampers by depressing the loud pedal, 
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and then allowing them to come into contact for a 
fraction of a second with the vibrating string by half- 
releasing the pedal and then immediately depressing 
it again. Debussy's own style of piano-playing was 
the embodiment of what he taught. According to 
Vallas " he made one forget the piano has hammers 
. . . and achieved very characteristic effects of timbre 
by his use of both pedals combined." Like Chopin, 
the master of his first teacher. Mine de Fleurville, 
and of all composers the one for whom he professed 
the most unbounded admiration, Debussy rarely 
employed a fortissimo, or even a forte, when he 
played; his tone was usually veiled; and on one 
occasion when he appeared in public to perform, 
towards the end of his life, one critic wrote that his 
pianissimo was continuous and, at times, almost in- 
audible ! The essential feature of his technique at 
the keyboard seems, however, to have been the 
cultivation of an extreme sensitiveness in the finger- 
tips; and he instructed his pupils to play chords " as 
if the keys were being attracted to your finger-tips, 
rising as if drawn by a magnet." He did not favour 
the percussive attack ; the fingers should caress rather 
than strike the key, and they should strike with the 
fleshy pad below the finger-tip rather than with the 
tip itself. 

To-day very different views prevail, and the modern 
tendency is to treat the piano as primarily a percus- 
sive instrument. So far as " linear " music is con- 
cerned, this is obviously a logical and perfectly 
defensible point of view; but it is equally under- 
standable that a harmonically minded musician like 
Debussy should have concentrated all his efforts on 
making the piano second only to the orchestra as a 
vehicle for hitherto undreamed-of effects of atmo- 
sphere and colour and rare and poignant sonorities. 
Chopin and Liszt had already tremendously extended 
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the possibilities of the piano from the point of view 
of both expression and technique - the latter through 
the cultivation of pure virtuosity, the former by en- 
dowing the instrument with a soul and treating it as 
a singing voice. Debussy opened the door still wider 
to both poetry and virtuosity, and in his hands the 
piano both sings and vibrates, distilling harmonies 
and overtones which rise into the air like iridescent 
bubbles, to float there until they dissolve impercep- 
tibly like the colours of a fading rainbow. 

At the same time it would be a mistake to imagine 
that Debussy's piano music, or for that matter any of 
his music, is merely impressionist and lacking in form 
and substance. Impressionist, indeed, is a mislead- 
ing term and has often been wrongly applied to his 
music. The composer himself was scornful of those 
painters who strove to render objects not as they are 
but as they seem, concentrating their efforts on cap- 
turing merely those ephemeral aspects of nature 
which change from hour to hour according to the 
vagaries of light and atmospheric conditions. On the 
contrary, Debussy's aim was to penetrate to the 
heart of things and endeavour to find an exact 
equivalent which would embody once for all the 
eternal and unchanging essence of the object or the 
emotion, or the situation for which a completely 
satisfactory expression had to be found. He did not, 
he once said (the allusion is to Monet's innumerable 
paintings of water-lilies seen in different lights at 
different times of day), want merely to portray 
various superficial aspects of the Pelleas-Melisande 
drama, but to express the very essence and core of 
the tragedy in a final, faithful and comprehensive 
form. Symbolism there is in Debussy's music, but 
of impressionism very little ; and of his major works 
perhaps only the Nocturnes could at all fittingly be 
described as impressionist. 
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There is nothing nebulous, nothing vague or 
blurred or hesitant in Debussy's music; it is rather 
the product of an exact, meticulous, but extra- 
ordinarily sensitive mind in which every note, every 
rest, every chord is weighed and balanced and calcu- 
lated with the same care as that with which the 
chemist in his laboratory supervises the composition 
and dosage of his drugs. Remember his remark to 
the manager of the New York Metropolitan (quoted 
above) - " I sometimes require weeks to decide 
upon one chord in preference to another " ; that is 
not the way an artist who merely aims at getting a 
broad effect or an " impression " goes to work No ; 
" the truth is," as a contemporary critic has well 
said, 1 " that in no composer since Mozart has the 
single note, or group of notes, meant so much as in 
Debussy. A score by him is as interdependent and 
as economical in its constituent parts as a perfect 
mathematical formula. Or, to use a tenderer simile, 
each note in Debussy is a star in a firmament where 
the law of musical poise and taste is supreme, and 
where not a sparrow of a demi-semi-quaver ever falls 
without reason. 55 

Such a corrective to the popular view of Debussy 
as an amiable, rather spineless composer of musical 
bric-a-brac with a preference for blurred outlines 
and precious harmonies reposing on no very solid 
foundations, is unfortunately necessary, as there is a 
tendency to-day to look upon the one-time " revolu- 
tionary " as a minor composer of secondary im- 
portance. In reality he was one of the most im- 
portant figures in the whole history of music, and for 
sheer craftsmanship combined with acute sensibility 
and poetic vision he stands second to none. 

The highly wrought and elaborate Images were 
followed the next year by a little work of a much less 

1 Neville Cardus in Ten Composers (Jonathan Cape) . 
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ambitious nature written for and dedicated to his 
small daughter Chou-Chou- " with her father's 
affectionate apologies for what follows. 35 The six 
pieces which make up the Children's Corner Suite 
reveal Debussy in a new and tenderer light, and when 
Harold Bauer played them in public for the first time 
in December 1908, the composer was uncertain as to 
the effect they would produce. It was his first 
attempt to write music of this kind and he was diffi- 
dent about making his debut in what he considered 
to be a " humoristic " vein. As a matter of fact the 
humour is of a somewhat sophisticated kind^ more 
likely to appeal to grown-ups than to children, 
though there is at the same time a delightful frag- 
rance about these exquisitely turned-out little minia- 
tures which is bound to appeal to any musical child. 
And judged by any standards, such delicate little 
cameos as The Little Shepherd or Snow is Dancing will 
hold their own for sheer musicality and graceful, 
perfect workmanship. Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum, 
with which the suite opens, pokes sly fun at a small 
child wrestling with dementi's studies, while the 
remaining three pieces - jfimbo's Lullaby, Serenade for 
the Doll and Golliwog's Cakewalk - are in honour of 
three important inhabitants of Chou-Chou's nursery 
-her stuffed elephant, her doll and her golliwog. 
(The Cakewalk had recently been introduced into 
France, and serious composers had been attracted by 
its jerky rhythm as later on they were to be by the 
early manifestations of jazz.) 

The same year (1908) saw the completion of 
Debussy's first and only essay in a cappella choral 
writing -the Trois Chansons de Charles d* Orleans for 
mixed voices unaccompanied. The style is contra- 
puntal, the harmonic idiom modern, and the atmo- 
sphere delightfully and perfectly seventeenth-century 
and French. 
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The same atmosphere was caught no less success- 
fully in the settings of three poems by the seventeenth- 
century poet Tristan Lhermitte entitled Le Promenoir 
des Amants; and the series was capped by the wonder- 
ful Villon settings which appeared in 1910. In these 
three ballads - Ballade de Villon a s'amye, Ballade que 
feit Villon d la requeste de sa mere, and Ballade des 
Femmes de Paris - Debussy, without any tiresome 
archaism, becomes miraculously " old France/ 3 
getting, as one might say, by a sheer effort of intui- 
tive imagination, so completely under the skin 
of the rascally but lovable old vagabond poet as 
to make him come to life again before our eyes 
in these ballads. Musically they are extremely 
interesting, showing a hardening of line and econ- 
omy of means foreshadowing the music of his " last 
period." 

Debussy was now becoming internationally famous 
and had to accept engagements to appear in foreign 
capitals as conductor of his own works. In 1 908 he 
visited London: the first time to conduct L'Apres- 
midi d'un Fame and the first performance in England 
of La Mer; while the following year he directed a 
performance of the Nocturnes in Queen's Hall which 
was marked by an incident which has been described 
by Sir Henry Wood who was present when it 
occurred. Debussy was never a good conductor; 
he was nervous and disliked appearing in public, and 
his baton technique was elementary. On this occa- 
sion he lost his place during the playing of the 
second Nocturne - FHes - and wanted to stop the 
orchestra. But the players ignored his signals to stop 
and, knowing the music, went on to the end. The 
public, realising what had happened, applauded 
frantically, and Fetes had to be repeated. The same 
year Debussy came again to London to supervise 
the rehearsals of Pellias at Covent Garden, but he 
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was not present at the performance. The opera 
made a great impression, and an enthusiastic 
audience clamoured for the composer for a quarter 
of an hour. But, as Debussy wrote to his publisher 
Durand at the time, " the composer was then peace- 
fully reposing at his hotel, suspecting no such 
glory." 

The next year he was invited to Vienna and Buda- 
pest. In the former capital (which he described as 
" an old city with too much e make-up/ where you 
get a surfeit of Brahms and Puccini and where the 
officers have besoms like women and the women 
bosoms like officers ") he had to protest when at a 
public banquet in his honour a speaker credited him 
with having " abolished melody." " But/' ex- 
claimed the horrified Debussy, " but, my dear sir, 
my music aims at nothing but melody! " 

At Budapest the programmes included the Quartet 
and Children's Corner ; but what seems to have im- 
pressed him most during his stay in the Hungarian 
capital was the playing of the celebrated Tzigane 
musician Radics, of whom he wrote: "He has a 
greater love for music than many people who are 
famous on that account . . . and gives you the im- 
pression of being seated in the shade of a great forest, 
while he draws from the soul's depths that special 
brand of melancholy which we so rarely have occa- 
sion to make use of. In a word, he would extract 
confidences from a safe." x 

By this time Debussy was a sick man ; the terrible 
cancer which was to cloud the last years of his life 
with suffering had declared itself in 1909, though the 
full effects of the disease had not yet made them- 
selves felt. He met the menace with extraordinary 

i It was here in Budapest, and not, as is often stated, when visiting 
Moscow as a young man, that Debussy first came into contact with 
authentic gypsy music. 
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courage, and continued to work with undiminished 
energy. He was now, among other things, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of the Music Section of 
the Paris Conservatoire - a post to which he was 
appointed largely through the good offices of Gabriel 
Faure, with whom, however, as we have seen, he was 
not on particularly friendly terms. In his official 
capacity he was called upon to compose two test 
pieces for clarinet students to play at the annual 
end-of-term examinations, and produced a Rapsodie 
and Petite Piece which are valuable additions to the 
repertory of the instrument. 

But by far the most important of the compositions 
of this period is the orchestral triptych Images. The 
three pieces of which it is composed were written 
slowly over a period of years, and first performed 
separately - Iberia and Rondes de Printemps in 1910, 
and Gigues not until 1913. The surprising thing is 
that very few of the critics at the time were satisfied 
with what appears to us to-day to be one of Debussy's 
finest creations. He was accused both of repeating 
himself and of being too audacious. The plan of the 
work - each section of which is based on a national 
musical idiom - British in Gigues, Spanish in Iberia, 
and French in the Rondes -no doubt disconcerted 
some musicians and invited criticism; but a good 
deal of the hostility the work aroused came from the 
followers of d'Indy nurtured in the more academic 
" Schola Cantorum " of which he was the Principal 
and moving spirit. The bulk of the composers how- 
ever, including Manuel de Falla who praised 
especially the authentic " Hispanism " of Iberia, 
came out strongly on Debussy's side. Alfred Bruneau, 
composer of Le RSve and L'Attaque du Moulin, himself 
an innovator, was generous in his praise; while 
Ravel, whose indignation had been roused by a 
damaging article by Gaston Carraud in La Liberte 
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(the same who had defended Pelltas\ rallied to the 
defence of Debussy, associating with himself Stravin- 
sky., Florent Schmitt, Roger Ducasse, Albert Roussel 
" and a host of young composers whose productions 
are not unworthy of notice." And contemporary 
opinion has now ranged itself on the same side as the 
ilite of those days, seeing in the orchestral Images 
one of Debussy's finest and most characteristic 
achievements. 

In the meantime, in the midst of all the contro- 
versy going on around his name, Debussy had com- 
pleted the First Book of Preludes for the piano. 
Twelve in number, these preludes are remarkable for 
their conciseness and expressive, not to say pic- 
torial, qualities. Each one carries a more or less 
literary title which, however, is placed at the end 
instead of at the beginning of each piece, as if to 
suggest that the title was an afterthought and not the 
source of inspiration. The subjects thus indicated 
range from the cathedral which, according to the old 
Breton legend, lies buried under the waves at Ys 
(La Cathedrale Engloutie) to the Pre-Raphaelite por- 
trait of a girl with flaxen hair (La file aux cheveux de 
liri) ; from The Hills at Anacapri to Puck's dance in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; from The Wind in the Plain 
to the dancing Bacchantes in Danseuses de Delphes, 
Then there are impressions of sailing-boats at anchor 
(Voiles), of a snow-bound landscape (Des Pas sur la 
Ndgi), of a hurricane (Ce qtfa vu le Vent de V0uest\ 
of a Spanish guitarist being interrupted in his seren^- 
ade by ruder sounds of revelry (La Serenade Inter- 
rompue\ of music-hall minstrels, and finally an evoca- 
tion of all that is implied in Baudelaire's celebrated 
line: ec Les sons et les parfums tournent dans Fair 
du soir." 

But in none of these is the pictorial element 
unduly stressed, if it is stressed at all ; these preludes 
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are pure music and among the most imaginative 
and sensitive works in the whole literature of the 
piano. 

The Second Book, published in 1913, brings the 
total number of preludes up to twenty-four, but on 
the whole this book is less musically satisfying than 
the first. The tendency to preciosity is more marked, 
and the attempts at humour in General Lamm 
Eccentric, and Hommage a S. Pickwick Esq. are rather 
crude. One of these Preludes - La Terrasse des 
audiences du clair de Lune - derives its rather enigmatic 
title from an article published in Le Temps at the 
time of the Delhi Durbar of 1912 in which the corres- 
pondent, writing from India, in describing the 
architectural features of some palace, mentions 
"the terrace for moonlight audiences " - which is the 
correct translation of the phrase. For some reason 
this expression fired Debussy's imagination and 
prompted him to write this prelude in which can be 
discerned faint echoes of the popular song " Au clair 
de la lune." 

From a harmonic point of view the Second Book 
of Preludes is interesting, and many of the pieces are 
elaborately wrought and highly complex. Some of 
them are definitely polytonal and seem to fore- 
shadow the experimental work of cc Les Six " ; this is 
especially noticeable in, for example, El Puerto del 
Vino, another of Debussy's uncannily successful 
essays in the Spanish idiom, said to have been in- 
spired by a picture postcard he received from de Falla 
showing the gateway in the Alhambra at Granada 
which gives its name to this prelude. But, though 
striking enough, it is surpassed by the other Spanish 
prelude in the First Book, La Serenade Interrompue, 
which is one of Debussy's happiest inspirations. 
Altogether, the Twenty-four Preludes may be said 
to mark the end of a phase in Debussy's artistic 
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development; he was to enter now upon his " last 
period 53 which was productive of several master 
works, as we shall see, and, had his health permitted 
and his life been prolonged, might have been more 
fruitful still. 



CHAPTER VIII 



1911-1914 

An impression of Debussy in his fiftieth year composes to order a 
Rhapsody for saxophone, and the ballet Khamma collaboration 
with d'Annunzio - production of Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien 
which is denounced by the Church visits Turin, and meets 
Richard Strauss and Elgar Nijinsky dances UApres-midi d'un 
Faune Debussy writes new ballet for Diaghilev Jeux La 
BoHe a Joujoux relations with Stravinsky conducts own music 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, Rome^ The Hague and Amster- 
dam. 

PASTEUR VALLERY-RADOT, who knew Debussy inti- 
mately in later life and was one of the very few 
present at his deathbed, has given the following 
description 1 of the composer as he remembers him 
after his second marriage when he was living with 
his wife in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne (as it was 
then): " The atmosphere in his study was restful; 
everything struck a note of sobriety - the large work- 
table, the small, black upright piano, a Buddha, 
some Japanese prints on the wall, a vase of roses. 
His appearance at first was startling - an immense 
protruding forehead ; black hair, rather curly ; thin, 
fine beard ; full cheeks. Dark eyes full of tenderness 
and malice. His gestures were flowing. He spoke . 
in a soft voice, unaffectedly, and slowly, as if seek- 
ing the mot juste. Sometimes he would stop in the 
middle of a sentence, like a horse shying at an 
obstacle; he could not find the terms to express his 
thought exactly. He expressed himself from a 

1 Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1 938. 
93 
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* visual 5 point of view, like one who can discern and 
mve full value to a dominating feature. His sen- 
tences were often ambiguous when conveying an 
idea or an impression imperfectly defined; then, 
suddenly, a word would flash out illuminating every- 
thing. One was fascinated by his sensitiveness, while 
fearing it at the same time; for an unexpected noise 
or a crude light would have an irritating effect ^on 
him His taste and sense of proportion in everything 
was enchanting. He loved luxury, but a refined kind 
of unostentatious luxury. He had a passion for rare 
and precious objects. This love for beautiful things 
made him excessively extravagant ; but one had to 
forgive this failing, as it led to such charmingly spon- 
taneous gestures. His wife surrounded' him with 
affection, realising that, like a child, he had to be 
sheltered from the rough side of life. What gave him 
more genuine pleasure than anything else was to 
listen to his adorable little daughter, Chouchou, 
talking and singing, playing the piano, or dancing 
to some tune he had composed specially for her. . . . 
He loved order, clarity. His preferences in literature 
and art were for everything subtle, delicate and per- 
fect. In literature he preferred Mallarme, Verlame, 
Laforgue, and P.-J. Toulet." 

Such was Debussy somewhere around ^his fiftieth 
year. It was about this time that he received one of 
the strangest and most incongruous commissions of 
his whole career (not excepting the Rhapsody for 
saxophone and orchestra which he had been asked 
to write some five or six years previously for Mrs. 
Elise Hall, President of the Orchestral Club of Boston, 
Mass., and which gave him an inordinate amount of 
trouble). This new request came from the dancer 
Maud Allan, who was creating something of a sensa- 
tion at the time, especially with her Salome dance 
over John the Baptist's head. She wanted music for 
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an Egyptian ballet, to be called Khamma, which was 
to be produced in London, and commissioned 
Debussy to write the score. He took several years 
over it, and even then was unable to finish it, hand- 
ing it over to Charles Koechlin to complete. The 
ballet was never performed, but the music has been 
heard in the concert hall. It was not a favourite of 
the composer's, who used to speak of it in dis- 
paraging terms. 

One of Debussy's most fervent foreign admirers 
was Gabriele d'Annunzio who bestowed upon his 
favourite French composer the title of ec Claude de 
France." He also paid him the compliment of 
inviting him, early in 1911, to compose incidental 
music for his own Mystery play The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, and Debussy was so anxious to respond 
that he actually accepted a very short time limit and 
produced his score in a matter of weeks. This was 
necessary owing to the fact that the premiere had been 
fixed to take place in May of the same year, and it 
meant for Debussy two months of hard labour. 
Putting everything else aside, he concentrated on the 
music for this play ; and, as he wrote, the manuscript 
pages were sent one by one to be engraved. He was 
so pressed for time, however, that he entrusted part, 
at least, of the orchestration (the main lines of which 
he nevertheless was able to indicate himself) to his 
friend and disciple Andre Caplet who was going to 
conduct the performance 

D'Annunzio's play, which ran to five acts, was 
described by the author as a " lyrical glorification 
not only of this splendid Christian athlete [St. 
Sebastian] but also of all Christian heroism." This 
was in answer to the public censure pronounced 
upon the work by the Archbishop of Paris who had 
forbidden Catholics to attend its performance The 
author had no doubt incurred the displeasure of the 
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Church owing to his semi-pagan and excessively 
sensuous treatment of the Martyrdom in which the 
worship of Adonis is confounded with the worship 
of Christ. And to make matters worse the part of 
the Saint was to be mimed on the stage by the Jewish 
actress Ida Rubinstein, at the special request of 
d'Annunzio himself. 

Debussy however was attracted by the pagan ele- 
ment in this mystery play; his own religious beliefs 
were pantheistic, and in a sort of confession of faith 
which he made in an interview published when he 
was working at Le Martyre 1 he declared that he did 
not practise religion in accordance with the sacred 
rites : " I have made mysterious Nature my religion. 
When I gaze at a sunset ... an extraordinary 
emotion overwhelms me. Nature in all her grandeur 
is truthfully reflected in my soul . . . and my hands 
unconsciously assume an attitude of adoration ... is 
it not obvious that a man who sees mystery in every- 
thing will inevitably be attracted to a religious sub- 
ject? ... I can assure you I wrote my music [for 
St. Sebastian] as if I had been asked to do it for a 
church. The result is decorative music. ... Is the 
faith it expresses orthodox or not? I cannot say. It 
is my own faith, singing in all sincerity. 35 

Elsewhere Debussy had expressed the opinion that 
there had not been any genuine sacred music since 
the sixteenth century, when " the beautiful child-like 
souls of those days were alone capable^ of expressing 
their passionate disinterested fervour in music free 
from all worldliness." 2 

1 Quoted by L6on Vallas in his Claude Debussy. 

2 In his student days at the Villa Medicis Debussy had been very 
impressed by the music of Palestrina and Orlando de Lassus which 
he had heard in Roman churches, and declared that this was the 
only kind of Church music he could accept. " That of Gounod and 
Go. appears to be the product of an hysterical mysticism, and seerns 
to me no better than a sinister farce." 
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In spite of the speed with which it was written, Le 
Martyre de St. Sebastien contains some remarkable 
music, some of it unlike anything Debussy had ever 
attempted before. The exultant choruses, big 
climaxes and general richness of texture and firm 
outlines of both the choral and orchestral writing 
show us a Debussy very different from the composer 
of UApres-midi d'un Faune or Pelleas. The work may 
be compared in these respects with La Mer, but the 
mood is very different. The sea-piece is a boldly 
executed outdoor fresco, purely naturistic; whereas 
in the Martyrdom Debussy has, with his usual sensi- 
tive response to the full implications of a literary 
text., caught exactly the right note of semi-mystic,, 
semi-sensuous fervour with which d'Annunzio's 
" mystery " is impregnated. The inspiration is not 
sustained throughout (incidental music must always 
by its very nature be more or less subservient to 
the drama which it illustrates), but Debussy has 
made the most of the opportunities offered him 
by the text and written some pages which must 
rank with his best, making due allowance for the 
changed idiom necessitated by the nature of the 
subject. 

The difficulties attendant on any stage presenta- 
tion of St. Sebastien are very great, which probably 
accounts for its being so seldom performed. On the 
other hand, the music is so bound up with the text 
that when played in the concert hall without any 
scenic background it is liable to sound disconnected 
and unsatisfactory. A possible compromise would 
be to perform the work with a narrator to link the 
movements together and set the scene verbally 
instead of visually. A Symphonic Suite was made 
from the original score by Andre Caplet in the com- 
poser's lifetime, with the choruses omitted, but this 
has never been, a success when played in the concert 

G 
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hall. Moreover, the fact that the work requires a 
large orchestra. Including three harps, six horns and 
triple wood-wind, has no doubt discouraged per- 
formances still further. The director of the Paris 
Opera even wanted to turn it into an opera, and at 
one time Debussy was willing to do this, but nothing 
came of the project, and when it has been revived in 
France it has been in accordance With the original 
d'Annunzio plan of having the part of the martyr 
mimed by a dancer, who up to now has always been 
Mme Ida Rubinstein, although it has been done 
with other artists outside France. 1 

The first public performance took place at the 
Paris Opera on May 22nd, 191 1, but was marred by 
various mishaps, and the work never gained favour 
with the public, nor with any but a very small pro- 
portion of critics and musicians. It was an essay in 
a genre which the composer had never before at- 
tempted, and stands apart from the rest of his 
(Buvre ; but to musicians the score is highly interest- 
ing for that very reason, for it shows that Debussy 
was a more versatile composer than is generally 
supposed. 

Immediately after the St. Sebastien performances 
Debussy went to Turin where he had been invited to 
conduct an orchestral concert of contemporary 
French music. Besides himself, the composers repre- 
sented were Chabrier, Dukas and Roger Ducasse; 
his own contribution to the programme consisted of 
Ibdria, L'Apres-midi d*un Faune and Caplet's arrange- 
ment of Children's Corner. While in Turin he met 
Elgar and Richard Strauss. We do not know what 
opinion, if any, he had of Elgar - there is no evidence 
that he had heard any of his music - but Strauss he 

1 Mr. Oscar Thompson mentions a performance at the Boston 
Opera House in 1912 when the part of the Saint was mimed by 
Theresa Cerutti. 
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admired and called " one of the outstanding geniuses 
of our time " - this, rather surprisingly, after hearing 
a performance of Tod und Verkldrung. He was also 
impressed by Ein Heldenleben and amazed by Till 
EulenspiegeL But of English music, in common with 
most Frenchmen of his time, he was almost com- 
pletely ignorant, though he enjoyed Pinafore when he 
saw it in London as a young man, and had appa- 
rently heard some songs by Delius at a Societe 
Nationale concert in Paris. These he described as 
" sweet and innocent - music to soothe convalescents 
in wealthy neighbourhoods." What he really felt 
about English music was expressed in a sentence in a 
letter to M. G. Jean-Aubry on the eve of one of his 
visits to England to further the cause of French 
music. 1 In wishing him good luck Debussy writes: 
" I should say that the Englishman's interest in 
music is only of an official nature, and that up to 
now he has been amply served by Handel and 
Sullivan." 

This was in 1907, when M. Jean-Aubry and M. 
Gueritte, a Frenchman domiciled in England, were 
organising concerts of the newest French music (in 
which they were helped by the late Edwin Evans) in 
various provincial towns. Debussy, in the same 
letter, remarks that Cardiff was not among them, 
and adds : " And yet it is an important musical 
centre where French music would be cordially 
welcomed." At that time his brother Alfred was 
living in Cardiff. 2 

Debussy's next theatrical experience, after the pro- 
duction of St. Sebastien, was of a very different kind. 
Since 1909 Serge Diaghilev's Russian Ballet Com- 

1 Claude Debussy, Lettres a Deux Amis, 

2 In 1937, according to Mr. Oscar Thompson, Alfred Debussy 
was in the south of France, while Emmanuel and the sister Adele 
were living in Paris. Eugene, the fourth brother, died in infancy. 
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pany had visited Paris every year and was now an 
accepted institution, playing a very important part 
in the artistic life of the capital. 1910 and 191 1 had 
respectively seen the production of Stravinsky's Fire 
Bird and Petrouchka^ while in 1912 Nijinsky and 
Karsavina had danced in the first performance on 
the stage of Ravel's ballet, Daphniset Chloe, which had 
been commissioned by Diaghilev two years pre- 
viously. In his search for new talents and famous 
names it was only natural that Diaghilev should also 
approach Debussy. He was anxious to make a ballet 
out of L'Apres-midi (Tun Faune, and entrusted the 
choreography to Nijinsky. The result was not 
pleasing either to the composer himself or to the 
great majority of artists and musicians who found 
the angular, highly stylised, and would-be archaic 
choreography imagined by Nijinsky to be out of 
keeping with the music and artistically unjustifiable. 
The production of this ballet in 1912 gave rise to 
controversies of all kinds, and the too realistic 
miming of Nijinsky in the part of the Faun was con- 
demned in some quarters as obscene. 

Debussy was next asked to write music for a new 
ballet to a scenario by Nijinsky on what was then 
considered a very modern theme - the " plastic 
vindication of the man of 1913." But in spite of this 
high-sounding definition the theme in reality was a 
very simple one ; a young man and two girls are look- 
ing for a lost tennis-ball in a garden at nightfall. 
The garden is lit by electric lamps, and the hunt for 
the tennis-ball resolves itself into a three-cornered 
flirting match which is finally interrupted by another 
ball being thrown in by an unseen hand. Once 
again Nijinsky's choreography was not a great 
success, and this undoubtedly caused the in some 
ways remarkable music to be overlooked or mis- 
judged at the time. The score we can now see to be 
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one of Debussy's most original creations, and when 
heard in the concert hall its many beauties stand 
revealed. 

This marked the end of Debussy's collaboration 
with the Russian Ballet; but in the same year he 
started to compose the music for another ballet - 
this time for children. The author of the scenario 
was Andre Helle, a well-known illustrator of chil- 
dren's books, and the ballet was to be called La Boite 
a Joujoux (The Box of Toys). Although the piano 
score was ready by the end of the year, 'the orchestra- 
tion had to be finished by Caplet after Debussy's 
death, and the ballet was not performed until the 
winter of 1919, after the war which had interrupted 
its progress. The music that accompanies this simple 
tale of a doll who loves a " lazy frivolous clown " and 
frowns upon the faithful tin soldier who loves her 
until the soldier is wounded in the great battle 
between the soldiers and the clowns, when the doll, 
deserted by her treacherous lover, takes pity on the 
soldier and nurses him back to life, after which they 
live happily ever afterwards and have a numerous 
family - the music Debussy imagined for this nur- 
sery tale is not only charming, but full of real inven- 
tion and of a quite startling modernity. In places it 
is definitely polytonal and some of its harmonic 
audacities are the equal of any to be found in the 
early experimental works of " Les Six." There is 
one passage, for example, where the key-signature 
in the bass is F sharp major, and in the treble 
B flat. It would not, indeed, be fanciful to perceive 
here the influence of Petrouckka. Debussy was a 
great admirer of Stravinsky from the first, and 
described him as "the most wonderful orchestral 
craftsman of the age," with an " instinctive 
genius for colour and rhythm. When he is old he 
will be insupportable - that is, he will be unable 
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to tolerate any music ; but at the moment he is pro- 
digious \inou'i~]" 

The two composers, although Stravinsky was some 
twenty years junior, were on friendly terms and their 
admiration for one another was mutual. There is a 
story, which may however be apocryphal, of their 
once playing the Sacre together as a piano duet, with 
Stravinsky making the heaviest weather; but in his 
autobiography Stravinsky says the work was not the 
Sacre but the Roi des Etoiles - a little-known choral 
work which, like the Symphonies of Wind Instruments, 
he dedicated to Debussy. And if there is any question 
of influences, it is probable that the Russian was more 
influenced by Debussy than vice versa, especially in 
his early works, such as Le Rossignol, and even, in 
places, Le Sacre du Printemps. 

By this time Debussy was a celebrity, and in spite 
of his horror of publicity and the limelights of inter- 
national fame he was still obliged, for financial 
reasons, to accept engagements abroad. And so in 
December 1913 he set out once again for Russia, 
where he had been invited by Kussevitzky to con- 
duct in Moscow and St. Petersburg. The concerts 
were a triumphant success, and he was presented with 
a document signed by all the leading Russian musi- 
cians paying homage to the " illustre maitre." Early 
in the following year, 1914, he appeared in Rome 
(where he was made a Member of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia), The Hague, and Amsterdam; he also 
paid another short visit to London in the summer, 
to play at Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer's house, but did 
not appear in public. 

About this time a chair became vacant in the 
Academic des Beaux Arts through the appointment 
of Charles- Marie Widor to the post of Permanent 
Secretary of the Institut de France, and Debussy 
was encouraged to offer himself for election. He 
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was promised the support of many notable " im- 
mortals/ 5 but Saint-Saens intrigued against him and 
the election was delayed for years until Debussy was 
on his deathbed. 



CHAPTER IX 
1914-1918 

The war and its effect upon Debussy general deterioration in 
health a new orientation in his music - writes jStudes and the 
three last Sonatas - projects Ode a la France - last appearances in 
public dies while Paris is bombarded by German planes and 
guns. 

WHEN the war of 1914 broke out Debussy was fifty- 
two and a sick man. The terrible cancer from which 
he suffered was gaining ground and he was hardly 
ever "without pain. The astonishing fortitude with 
which he bore his affliction and the strength of will 
which enabled him to go on working in spite of 
everything - and to produce at least one master- 
work - the Etudes for Piano - have never, I think, 
been sufficient emphasised. 

The war was a great shock to Debussy. While it 
exacerbated his patriotic sentiments, it increased his 
consciousness of being a useless member of society 
and made it more and more difficult for him to work. 
For a long time he was almost incapable of putting 
pen to paper. In a letter to his publisher Jacques 
Durand, he compared himself to " a poor atom 
buffeted by this terrible cataclysm ; what I am doing 
seems to me so miserably small! . . . My age and 
military qualifications would just about fit me to 
guard a barricade - nothing more. But if another 
* head ' is needed to ensure victory I'll offer mine 
willingly. . . ." 

It was while in this state of mind that he was 
invited by the Daily Telegraph to compose something 
for King Albert's Album, and this resulted in a piece 
d* occasion entitled Berceuse Heroique pour rendre hommage 

104 
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a Sa Majeste Albert I er de Belgique et d ses soldats which 
Durand published early in 1915. " This is all I've 
been able to do," he wrote to his friend Robert 
Godet; " The fighting still going on so near has a 
physical effect on me, and in addition my ignorance 
of military matters worries me, as I shouldn't even 
know how to handle a rifle. . . ." 

But gradually his thoughts turned to music again, 
and we can see new ideas taking shape in his mind - 
ideas about the necessity for safeguarding French art 
and French culture against the rising tide of barbar- 
ism. Thus in January 1915 he wrote to Pasteur 
Vallery-Radot : "I have begun again to write a 
little music, mostly so as not to forget it completely, 
very little for my own satisfaction. . . . It seems to me 
there is an opportunity of reverting, not to a too 
narrow and contemporary French tradition, but 
to the real true one which one can place im- 
mediately after Rameau -just when it was begin- 
ning to be lost! . . . Shall we have the courage? 
Shall we dare to extricate from the depths which 
have gradually been engulfing it the true French 
clarity? " 

Surely this utterance, obviously spontaneous and 
sincere, provides us with the key to Debussy's " last 
period " works, which it has been the fashion for 
some time to underrate. It has pleased critics to see 
in them signs of waning powers and enfeebled inven- 
tion; but is not this largely because they expected 
something else, something more familiar? Just as 
some people have never forgiven Stravinsky for not 
going on writing all his life in the style of the Fire 
Bird or of the Rite of Spring, according to taste, so 
there were many who expected Debussy to go on 
producing Fauns and Gardens in the Rain or repeti- 
tions of Pelleas, and were disconcerted when he gave 
them something different. Having got accustomed 
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to moonlight and drifting clouds they felt ill at ease 
in bright daylight, when shadows are clear-cut and 
outlines sharp and distinct. And so the three last 
Sonatas and the great Etudes for piano, in which 
Debussy was so obviously seeking to strip his music 
of non-essential trimmings and achieve a more 
austere and concise mode of expression, have been 
judged inferior to his earlier work. It has perhaps 
not occurred to these critics that Debussy was deliber- 
ately seeking to purify his style and bring it more into 
line with the great French tradition going back to 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not only 
going back, but looking forward too, for these last 
works may be considered in a sense as forerunners of 
the " new," more abstract music which has come 
into being since the third decade of this century. 
Certainly they are not evidence that Debussy had 
" written himself out " or had nothing more to say, 
as has been suggested in some quarters. For did not 
he exclaim to Vallery-Radot three years before his 
death : " I have so much still to say. There are so 
many things in music which have never been done 
yet - for example, the human voice - I don't think 
it has up to now been fully exploited [on m lui a 
pas encore fait rendre tout ce qifelle pQUT)ait\" These 
are not the words of an artist who has run short 
of ideas. It is true he wrote no more for the 
voice - his life was running out, and time was short ; 
but it is little short of miraculous that, in spite of the 
dread disease which was torturing him and the up- 
heaval and distress caused by the war, he was able 
to compose the twelve Etudes which have never been 
surpassed in the whole literature of the piano. 
Written only three years before his death they show 
that tightening of the sinews, that tendency towards 
a greater concision that characterise all his later 
works. The picturesque and sensuous elements are 
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notably less prominent than in the earlier piano 
works, but the demands made upon the player's 
virtuosity are extremely exacting. The first study, 
Pour les Cinq Doigts, is labelled " D'apres Monsieur 
Czerny," and begins, cc sagement," with an evoca- 
tion of five-finger exercises on the schoolroom piano. 
Debussy then proceeds to extract from the simple 
figure of five ascending and descending notes prodi- 
gies of elaboration and complexity; and when 
the player is exhausted he is next invited to 
turn to formidable exercises in thirds, in fourths, 
in sixths, in octaves, and finally to a rushing 
study molto leggiero e legato " pour les huit doigts," 
which he is expected to play without using his 
thumbs. 

In the second volume Debussy exploits the 
resources of the keyboard and the performer's 
powers of execution to the utmost. Ornaments, 
repeated notes, chromatic intervals, arpeggios, 
chords, and what he calls " sonorites opposees " (a 
beautifully subtle study in harmonic contrasts) are 
here made the subject of a series of masterly essays 
in virtuosity. But these Etudes are more than that ; 
they are all, without exception, miracles of abstract 
musical creation, reflecting no less clearly and un- 
mistakably than those of Chopin (to whose memory 
they are dedicated), despite the difference of idiom, 
the subtly working and inventive mind of a great 
and sensitive musician. 

Always a severe critic of his own work, Debussy 
was pleased with the result of his labours, and in a 
letter to his publisher announcing the completion of 
the Etudes he expressed his satisfaction at having 
" successfully realised a work which, if I may say so 
without false vanity, will always have a special place. 
For apart from purely technical considerations these 
Studies will help pianists to understand that if they 
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wish to enter the musical arena they will need to 
have a formidable pair of hands. 55 

By the autumn of 1915 Debussy had got over the 
first paralysing effects of the war and wrote from 
Pourville, near Dieppe, where he had gone to escape 
from the discomforts of wartime Paris, that he was 
writing music again " cornme un enrage. 53 Apart 
from the Etudes, he had been working that year on a 
revision of the Six Epigraphes Antiques for piano duet 
(see page 50) and on a new work for two pianos 'of 
which the title was originally Caprices en blanc^ et noir, 
shortened to En ttanc et noir before publication. 
These three pieces are not linked together in any 
way; each has its own independent character and 
an inscription which provides a key thereto. Thus 
the first is prefaced by a quotation from the libretto 
of Gounod's RomSo et Juliette : 

Qui reste a sa place, 
Et ne danse pas, 
De quelque disgrace 
Fait I'aveu tout bos 

which, as M. Leon Vallas suggests, is probably an 
ironical allusion to those not taking an active part in 
the war owing to some physical defect. But might 
not Debussy have been thinking of moral defects as 
well? The second piece is dedicated to the memory 
of Lt. Jacques Chariot, a cousin of Jacques Durand, 
killed at the front in March 1915, and is prefaced by 
a quotation from Villon's Ballade contre les Emends de 
France. It is meant to be a kind of battle-piece and 
introduces a discordant version of Luther's Choral 
symbolising the Germany army, and a fragment of 
the Marseillaise. The inscription on the last piece is 
a line from the poem by Charles cT Orleans, cc Yver, 
vous n'estes qu'un vilain/' which Debussy had 
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already set as a song, and the music here has no 
special connection with the war. 

In addition to all this creative work Debussy had 
also been busy this year on preparing an edition of 
Chopin's piano works for Durand, and also a revi- 
sion of J. S. Bach's Sonatas for violin and clavier -a 
task which he did not enjoy. He had also written 
his very appealing Noel des enfants qui n'ont plus de 
maison, inspired by the plight of the children rendered 
homeless by the German invasion of Belgium. But 
by far the most important composition of 1915 was 
the Sonata for 'Cello and Piano which was written, 
unlike most of Debussy's works, very quickly and 
without effort. It was the first of a planned series of 
six sonatas for different combinations of instruments 
which were intended by the composer to be a mani- 
festation of his belief in the necessity of keeping alive 
the classic French tradition, which he felt was being 
threatened by unwholesome foreign influences. 
From now on he was to consecrate himself to this 
cause, and to mark this new patriotic, or rather 
nationalist, outlook, he deliberately added to his 
ordinary signature, Claude Debussy, the words 
cc musicien framjais." The second sonata is for 
Flute, Viola (originally Oboe) and Harp ; the third 
for Violin and Piano. The remaining three were 
never written, but the fourth was to have been for 
Oboe, Horn and Harpsichord (as noted on the 
manuscript of the third sonata). 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the 
intrinsic musical value of these three sonatas, in 
which Debussy spoke his last word. They are, of 
course, almost the only works that have no literary 
or extra-musical content ; and it is significant that at 
the end of his life he should have started to concen- 
trate on abstract music for the first time. In these 
sonatas are the germs of the neo-classical movement 
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that was to flourish after the first World War; and it 
is interesting to speculate as to the kind of music 
Debussy might have written had he lived on into 
the 'twenties and early 'thirties. By some the 
sonatas have been described as jejune and lacking in 
real musical interest; but that is surely to miss the 
point. The impetuosity of the Violin Sonata, the 
fantasy and waywardness of the 'Cello Sonata 
(which is conceived in the spirit of the Italian corn- 
media dell 9 arts) and the ornamental and rhythmic 
complexities of the Trio, to say nothing of the new 
note of harmonic austerity and " bareness " so 
noticeable in all three, may not be characteristic of 
the Debussy of the Fame or La Mer\ but then neither 
is there much in common between, say, the opus 131 
or the Grosse Fuge and the Eroica or the early piano 
sonatas. Both Beethoven and Debussy belong to the 
category of composers who evolve ; they are not more 
or less static, like Brahms or Schumann. And later 
developments, though sometimes disconcerting to the 
listener whose ear is attuned to more familiar accents, 
are not always a sign of degeneration. 

We may, in short, prefer Pelleas or the Nocturnes 
without being under any obligation to decry the late 
chamber works merely because they are less imme- 
diately alluring. Even if we cannot admire them 
unreservedly, we must at least recognise that in them 
Debussy had achieved something that he had never 
achieved before. Clearly they cannot be dismissed 
as merely the dried-up products of an exhausted 
genius that has nothing fresh to say ; and it is to be 
hoped that with the passage of time, when their true 
significance has been perceived, they will cease to be 
looked upon as unworthy to rank with the earlier 
masterpieces composed in happier times. 

It is true Debussy himself said (in a letter to Robert 
Godet) in his usual vein of bantering irony that the 
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Violin Sonata would be interesting " from a docu- 
mentary point of view and as an example of what a 
sick man can write in time of war " ; but it is evident 
that he took immense pains over its composition - 
especially the last movement which, as he phrased it, l 
" s'est defendu comme plusieurs bodies. 33 The mood 
of the whole work, as he also pointed out to his 
friends, was in striking contrast with his own at the 
time it was composed, being C full of life, almost 
joyous." And this prompts him to ask whether this 
is not a proof of how little a man's own feelings are 
concerned with what is occupying his brain (" du 
peu que nous sommes dans les aventures oil $' engage 
notre cerveau. L'esprit souffle oil il veut. 3 ') Cer- 
tainly none of the three sonatas reflects in any way 
what Debussy must have been feeling at the time; 
they are triumphantly objective, and do not at all 
suggest that they are the product of an anxious, 
unquiet mind in a tired and suffering body. 

Debussy even found the strength to play the 
piano part of the Violin Sonata himself with the 
violinist Gaston Poulet at the Salle Gaveau in May 
1917. This was his last public appearance in Paris, 
though he came out a month later to hear Molinari 
conduct La Mer. By this time the disease had made 
alarming progress and he spent the rest of the year 
at St. Jean-de-Luz, where, however, he failed to find 
the tranquillity he desired, and was unable to work 
owing to mental and physical fatigue. 

Mention has already been made of the two minor 
works directly inspired by the circumstances of the 
war and written for a special purpose - the Berceuse 
H/roigue and the Noel des enfants qui rfontplus de maison ; 
but there was another more important work which 
was planned but never brought to fruition. This 
was the Ode d la France which Debussy had intended 

1 In a letter to Pasteur Vall6ry-Radot. 
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to write on a text supplied by his friend Louis Laloy. 
The work would have taken the form of a cantata for 
soloist, chorus and orchestra, the principal character 
being Joan of Arc, symbol of the sacrifice then being 
made by millions of Frenchmen in, order that France 
might live. 

The first part, including the Ballade de la pitie du 
rqyaume de France, 

Dieu! pourrez-vous wir sans la secourir 
La Grande Pitie du rqyaume de France? 

was in Debussy's hands by the beginning of 1917, 
and the second part in March of that year. The 
serious turn taken by his illness put an end to any 
further work on it, but after his death the manu- 
script of the vocal score, with a few indications as 
to instrumentation, was found among his papers, 
although the whole thing was little more than a 
rough sketch for the projected Ode. Nevertheless an 
orchestral version was prepared by Marius-Francjois 
Gaillard, and the Ode was publicly performed in 
Paris on May 2nd, 1928, with Mme Germaine Lubin 
as Joan. Laloy describes the music as being 
descended from St. Sebastien, but less " showy," 
simpler and more direct. " Here," he says, c< the 
music is alone on her knees in a church, praying " ; 
and he recalls a remark made to Debussy by 
Stravinsky after hearing Pelltas: c Ce que j'aime sur- 
tout en votre musique c'est ce cote humble." This 
time, adds Laloy, " this humility is strengthened by 
boundless confidence ; it is Providence, and no longer 
merely Destiny, that reigns supreme." Although 
Laloy may very well have been speaking from his 
knowledge of what Debussy's intentions were, yet it 
would perhaps have been better if the uncompleted 
Ode had been left unpublished and unperformed, 
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since it is evident that a great deal of the original 
must have been overlaid or supplemented by the 
work of the transcriber. And it is rare that such 
posthumous exhumations add much either to our 
knowledge of an artist or to his prestige. 

Debussy played his Violin Sonata with Poulet for 
the last time at St. Jean-de~Luz in September 1917 
and returned to Paris the following month. His 
condition was now hopeless, but his sufferings were 
prolonged until the spring of the next year, and he 
died on March 25th, 1918., with the sound in his 
ears of the bombs and shells which were then being 
rained on Paris by the cc Gothas " and by the long- 
range gun which, as a tribute to the German arma- 
ments queen, Bertha Krupp, the Parisians had mock- 
ingly christened " la grosse Berthe." A strange and 
tragic irony had ordained that the composer who 
knew so well the value of silence in his life and work 
should be condemned to die surrounded by the din 
and turmoil of a dreadful war. 

Only two persons were present at his deathbed, 
his wife and his friend Pasteur Vallery-Radot. They 
were joined in the evening by Andre Caplet. 
Debussy had always wanted to be buried in the 
cemetery at Passy, but as there was no family vault 
there the funeral took place, during a bombard- 
ment, at Pre-Lachaise. A year later, however, 
his remains were transferred to Passy where they 
now repose, together with those of his wife and 
daughter. 

Owing to the war very few tributes to the great 
composer who had just passed away appeared in the 
French press, although abroad the sad event was the 
occasion of laudatory articles in many languages. 
One of the most apposite private tributes came from 
the writer P.-J. Toulet (who had collaborated with 
Debussy over As Tou Like It"), In a letter to Vallery- 

H 
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Radot he wrote : " Et je ne vous dis rien - car il y en 
aurait trop a dire - de ce que m'inspire cette mort, 
du point de vue de Fart fraiujais dont il represente si 
parfaitement, par sa musique, ces claires pro- 
fondeurs qui semblent empmntees de la mer." 1 

* <c I can't tell you because there would be too much to tell 
what an Impression his death has made on me, especially in regard 
to French art, of which he represents so perfectly in his music that 
transparent profundity that seems to have been borrowed from the 
sea " 



EPILOGUE 

DEBUSSY THE MAN AND THE MUSICIAN 

THROUGHOUT the preceding pages it is possible that 
the central figure may seem never to have come to 
life; the negative seems blurred, perhaps, the out- 
lines indistinct. The truth is there was something 
phantom-like about his personality; rarely did he 
seem to emerge from that spiritual and physical 
isolation in which it pleased him to live, or to throw 
off that mantle of aloofness and reserve which pro- 
tected him from his fellow-men. He had few real 
friends, and even to those few it may be doubted 
whether he ever revealed his inmost thoughts. 
There was about him in his solitude a kind of feline 
inscrutability; even his physique was unusual and 
intriguing. That cat-like tread and supple yet 
flabby body; those weaving hands describing 
cc curved " gestures in the air (as one observer noted) 
or deftly rolling cigarettes ; the black beard and those 
black Assyrian curls surmounting the great domed 
forehead, the sallow, puffy cheeks - how clearly we 
can picture them, thanks to his biographers and the 
portraits they have left us. There is perhaps even 
something faintly unpleasant in the image that is at 
first conjured up of an indolent voluptuary with 
more than a touch of a decadent sybarite about him 
- cynical, sarcastic and haughty. We see him next 
against a background of Japanese bric-a-brac and 
objets rares, surrounded by those green ornaments 
and wearing those green garments for which he had 
so strange a predilection (he even had a green 
walking-stick), with perhaps one or other of his 
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Persian cats upon his knee. (All his cats, we are 
told, had the same name - Line - and three of them 
met the same death - by falling out of the window.) 
The eyes are what we notice first -black and 
heavy-lidded, but keen and imperious ; the voice we 
have to imagine, soft and rather nasal, and also the 
hesitant, slightly lisping speech. There is a photo- 
graph of him taken about 1900 which shows him 
wearing one of his famous cowboy hats, incon- 
gruously perched slanting-wise over the great fore- 
head, and forming a piquant contrast with the 
roundish face beneath, half gypsy and half faun. 
There is also a portrait by Jacques-Emile Blanche 
evoking a different Debussy - aristocratic, almost 
grand seigneur, elegant, romantic and self-possessed. 
And there are many more, each stressing a different 
aspect of his enigmatic personality. But in all the 
portraits, whether verbal or pictorial, one is conscious 
that the man himself is withdrawn, and lurks some- 
where just out of sight. Where, then, must we seek 
him? In his music, and nowhere else. No other 
artist has ever lived quite so exclusively in and for his 
art. Outside it he seemed to live a shadowy kind of 
existence and to defend himself with difficulty 
against what must have seemed to him a rather 
hostile and unsympathetic world. But whatever 
irregularities, whatever moral failings he may have 
exhibited in his life were amply compensated by the 
absolute probity of his art. He would rather have 
died than write a note which he did not believe to 
be indispensable, and was incapable of pandering to 
popular taste or of making any kind of concessions 
for the sake of material benefit. His artistic con- 
science was rigorous and supreme ; he took no other 
counsel, listened to no other voice save, perhaps, to 
the secret and mysterious promptings of those unseen 
forces we call Nature. Did he not say somewhere 
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that he was guided only by " the counsels of the wind 
that passes and tells us the story of the world "? 
Debussy's pantheism coloured all his art ; he lived, it 
would seem, in a kind of constant and vibrant com- 
munion with Nature. As has been well said, he was 
" a reed through which all things blew to music." 1 
Few composers have been so completely conditioned 
by their art - not even Mozart. Debussy knew this, 
and during his last illness, in a rather pathetic letter 
to his publisher, he admitted that " Claude Debussy, 
if he's not making music, has no reason for existing. 
I have no hobbies; the only thing I've ever been 
taught is music. . . ." 

What he accomplished was, of course, prodigious. 
In an effortless sort of way he revolutionised the 
language of music and extended its frontiers to a 
hitherto unimaginable degree. Perhaps his greatest 
contribution was to break down once and for all the 
tyranny of the major and minor scale which had 
weighed so heavily on western music for centuries. 
By the introduction of modal harmonies and other 
than purely diatonic scales he opened the door to 
new harmonic developments ; henceforward the dis- 
sonance could reign in its own right without always 
having, as hitherto, to be thought of in relation to a 
consonance. Yet he never posed as a revolutionary 
or as a reformer ; he never aspired - on the contrary - 
to be a chef d* hole. " Heureusement," he once said, 
" nous ne sommes pas modernes . . . ma musique 
n'est pas faite pour d'autres buts : se meler aux ames 
et choses de bonne volont6." He did not want to be 
" modern " or " advanced " ; he only wanted to be 
free. His revolt against constraint was instinctive; 
we have seen how already, as a young" student, he 
was ready to flout any rule or regulation which did 
not seem to spring from feeling but only from pre- 

1 Neville Gardus, Ten Composers. 
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conceived theories. He was opposed to intellec- 
tualism in art ; yet he was not a true romantic - he 
was far too reserved to want to exhibit his heart on 
his sleeve -or anywhere else for that matter. But 
by nature he was a hedonist, and one of his great vir- 
tues was that he restored to music her privilege of 
existing to give -pleasure. The means he used were 
classic ; clarity, balance, precision, proportion, avoid- 
ance of rhetoric and emphasis for their own sakes 
were the cardinal principles underlying his art; 
and he was able to accept unreservedly Verlaine's 
immortal advice to " tordre le cou a F eloquence " 
which he did, triumphantly, in Pelleas. But he 
accepted the sovereignty of the senses, and brought 
back to fin-de-$iecle French - and indeed European - 
music something of the sweetness and the grace and 
the untrammelled joie de vivre of the old pagan and 
Mediterranean civilisations of the past. Midway 
between reason and instinct his music opens up for 
us a world of airy spiritual and sensuous delectation, 
yet a world from which the intellect is never 
banished -not manifested in tedious, formalistic 
operations, but rather in an unerring sense of pro- 
portion and feeling for the subtler shades of human 
sensibility. Such was the contribution to the human- 
ism of our western civilisation of Claude Debussy, 
" musicien frangais." 
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DEBUSSY'S COMPOSITIONS 

I. ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Date of 
Composition 

1886 Le Printemps (Symphonic Suite). (Re-orchestrated 

1908.) 
1892 Prelude d Vapres-midi d'un Faune (Eclogue after the 

poem by Stephane Mallarme). 
1898 Trois Nocturnes (" Nuages " ; " Fetes " ; " Sir^nes " - 

the last with chorus of female voices) . 
1905 La Mer (three symphonic sketches: ** De 1'aube &, 

midi sur la mer' 9 ; "Jeux de vagues"; "Dia- 
logue du vent et de la mer "). 
1908 Images: (i) Gigues tristes; (2) Iberia (" Par les rues 

et par les chemins " ; *' Les parfums de la nuit **; 

** Le matin d'un jour de fete ") ; (3) Rondes de 

Printemps. 

II. WORKS FOR THE STAGE: OPERA AND BALLET 

1892- 

1902 PelUas et Mdlisande (Lyric Drama in five acts and 

twelve scenes). 
1906? Le Roi Lear (incidental music, fragments only). 

1911 Le Martyre de Saint Stbastien (incidental music to a 

" Mystery *' in five acts by Gabriele d'Annunzio). 
(Orchestra and chorus.) 

1912 Khamma (Ballet "mimed legend in three scenes/ 5 

commissioned by Maud Allan) . 

1 9 1 3 Jzux (Ballet, commissioned by Diaghilev). 

III. CANTATAS, WORKS FOR CHORUS 

AND ORCHESTRA 

1884 L * Enfant Prodigue (" Prix de Rome " prize-winning 
cantata) . 

1887 La Damoiselle Elue (orchestra, female chorus and solo 

voices; poem by D. G. Rossetti, trans, by M. H. 
Sarrazin) . 
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IV. WORKS FOR SOLO INSTRUMENT 

AND ORCHESTRA 
Date of 
Composition 

1889 Fantaisie (piano and orchestra), 
(comp. but unpub.) 

1904 Deux Danses pour harpe chromatique (harp and string 

orchestra). 

V. CHAMBER MUSIC 

1893 String Quartet. 

1905 Rapsodie (saxophone and piano., commissioned by 

Mrs. Elise Hall, of Boston, Mass.), 

1910 Rapsodie (clarinet and piano; orch. by Debussy). 

1910 Petite Pike (clarinet and piano; orch. by Debussy). 

1912 Syrinx (unaccompanied flute). 

1916 Sonata (violoncello and piano). 

1916 Sonata (flute, viola and harp). 

1917 Sonata (violin and piano). 

VI. SONGS (VOICE AND PIANO) 

1876-80 Nuit d'Etoiles (Banville), Beau Soir (Bourget), Fleur 
des Bles (Girod), Romance (Bourget), Pay sage Senti- 
mental (Bourget), La Belle au Bois Dormant (Hyspa). 

1880-84 Pierrot (Banville), Apparition (Mallarme), Pantomime, 
Clair de Lune ( V6rlaine) . Published posthumously 
in Revue Musicale, May 1926. 

1887 Les Cloches, Romance (not the same as the Romance of 

1880) (Bourget). 

1888 Ariettes (Verlaine), better known as Ariettes OublUes 

under which title they were re-issued fifteen years 
later: " G'est Pextase"; "II pleure dans mon 
cceur"; " L'Ombre des arbres"; " Chevaux 
de bois "; " Green "; " Spleen." 

1890 Cinq Potmes de Baudelaire : te Le Balcon " ; ** Harmonie 

du Soir"; "Le Jet d'eau"; " Recueillernent "; 
" La Mort des Amants." 
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Date of 
Composition 

1890 Les Angelus (Le Roy); Trois Melodies (Verlaine) : 
"La mer est plus belle'*; " Le son du cor 
s'afflige " ; " L'Echelonnement des haies ") ; 
Mandoline (Verlaine) (original version -dated 
1883), 

1892 Fetes Galantes (Verlaine) (ist series) : " En sourdine " ; 

" Fantoches "; " Glair de lune." 

1893 Proses lyriques (Cl. Debussy): " De rve"; " De 

greve " ; " De fleurs " ; " De soir." 

1898 Trois Chansons de Bilitis (P. Louys) : "La flute de 
Pan**; "La chevelure"; " Le tombeau des 
Naiades." 

1903 Dans le jardin (Gravollet). 

1 904 Fetes Galantes (Verlaine) (and series) : * ' Les Ingenus " ; 

" Le Faune "; " Golloque sentimental." 

1904 Trois Chansons de France: " Le temps a laissie son 
manteau" (Ch. d' Orleans) ; "La Grotte " 
(Tristan 1'Hermitte) ; " Pour ce que Plaisance est 
morte" (Gh. d' Orleans). 

1910 Le Promenoir des deux Amants (Tristan THermitte) : 
" Aupres de cette grotte "; " Crois mon conseil, 
chere Climene " ; " Je tremble voyant ton visage." 

1910 Trois Ballades de Francois Villon (" Ballade de Villon 
a s'amye " ; " Ballade que feit Villon a la requeste 
de sa mere " ; " Ballade des femmes de Paris "). 

1913 Trois Poemes de Stephane Mallarme' ("Soupir"; 
" Placet futile "; " Eventail "). 

VII. FOR CHORUS A CAPELLA 

1908 Trois Chansons de Charles d* Orleans (" Dieu! qu'il 1'a 
fait bon regarder *' ; " Quand j'ay ouy tabourin 
sonner '*; " Yver, vous n'estes qu'un vilain "). 

VIII. PIANO WORKS 

(TWO HANDS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED) 

1880 Danse Bohlmienne. 

1888 Deux Arabesques. 

1889 Petite Suite (four hands): "En bateau "; " Cor- 

t&ge"; " Menuet ";" Ballet." 
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Date of 
Composition 

1890 Suite bergamasque (" Prelude " ; " Menuet " ; " Glair 
(pub.) de lune " ; " Passe-pied ") . 

1890 Rgverie, Ballade, Danse, Valse romantique, Mazurka, 

Nocturne. 

1891 Marche ecossaise (The Earl of Ross March) (four 

hands), 

1901 Pour le Piano: "Prelude"; " Sarabande " ; "Toc- 
cata." 

1903 Estampes : " Pagodes " ; " La soiree dans Grenade " ; 
" Jardins sous la pluie." 

1901 Lindaraja (two pianos). 

1903 JD'zm cahier d'esquisses. 

1904 Masques; Ullejoyeuse. 

1905 Images (ist series): "Reflets dans Peau"; " Hom- 

mage & Rameau "; " Mouvement ". 

1907 Images (2nd series) : " Cloches a travers les feuilles " ; 

" Et la lune descend sur le temple qui fut"; 
" Poissons d'or." 

1908 Children's Comer: "Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum "; 

"Jimbo's Lullaby"; " Serenade for the Doll"; 
" The Snow is Dancing" ; "The Little Shepherd" ; 
" Golliwog's Cakewalk." 

1909 Hommage a Haydn. 

1910 La plus que lente (valse) . 

1910 Douze Preludes ( i st book) : c e Danseuses de Delphes ' * ; 
" Voiles " ; " Le vent dans la plaine " ; " Les sons 
et les parfums tournent dans Pair du soir " ; " Les 
collines d'Anacapri " ; " Des pas sur la neige " ; 
"Ce qu'a vu le vent d'Ouest " ^ " La fille aux 
cheveux de lin " ; " La serenade interrompue " ; 
"Lacathedrale engloutie " ; " La danse de Puck" ; 
"M6nestrels." 

1913 Douze Preludes (snd book ): " Brouillards " ; 
"Feuilles mortes"; "La Puerta del Vino"; 
" Les fe"es sont d'exquises danseuses " ; " Bruy- 
eres"; "General Lavine-Eccentric " ; "La ter- 
rasse des audiences du clair de lune " ; " On- 
dine"; "Hommage & S. Pickwick Esq."; 
" Canope " ; " Les tierces alterne'es " ; " Feux 
d'artifice." 
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Date of 
Composition 

iqiq La Boite a Joujoux (children's ballet; orch. by A. 
Gaplet). 

IQIA Six Epigraphes antiques (four hands) : " Pour inyoquer 
Pan " ; " Pour un tombeau sans nom ; Pour 
que la'nuit soit propice " ; " Pour la danseuse aux 
crotales"; "Pour FEgyptienne " ; "Pour re- 
mercier la pluie au matin.'* 

IQI* Berceuse Heroique: "Pour rendre hommage a S. M. 
le Roi Albert 1 de Belgique et a ses soldats. 

1915 En Blanc et Noir (three pieces ; two pianos) . 

IQI 5 Dw& Etudes (ist book) : " Pour les cinq doigts "; 
" Pour les tierces " ; " Pour les quartes ; Pour 
les sixtes " ; <e Pour les octaves " ; " Pour les huit 
doiffts." (2nd book) : " Pour les degres chroma- 
tiques >s ; " Pour les agr6ments s> ; " Pour les notes 
repetees 5> ; " Pour les sonorites oppos6es " ; " Pour 
les arpeges " ; " Pour les accords." 
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